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PREFACE. 



By AuTRED H. Bbooks. 



The continued progress of the copper-mining industry on Prince 
William Sound since the very hasty examination of this field in 1900 
by Schrader and Spencer has led to a demand for further investiga- 
tions. The following report is the result of reconnaissance surveys 
made in 1905 and in 1908, which complete tiie preliminary work in 
this district Should the mining interests continue to develop, de- 
tailed surveys of the more important parts of the field will be under- 
taken as soon as circumstances permit. 

Altogether a little over five months was devoted to the studies 
whose results are here submitted. During this time over 1,500 miles 
of shore line was examined and more than a hundred prospects and 
mines were visited, some of which were surveyed in considerable de- 
tail. Creologic reconnaissance mapping was carried over an area of 
about 6,000 square miles. Detailed work was also done in the north- 
em half of Latouche Island. In view of the hasty character of the 
work and the intricacy of the geology it could not be expected that 
final results on all the many problems could be achieved. Much at- 
tention was given to studying the economic problems, to determine as 
far as possible the general laws governing the occurrence of the ore 
bodies. Incidental to this study, facts were gathered bearing on the 
occurrence and extent of individual ore bodies, and many of these 
ore presented in the following pages. 

Those who expect to find in this volume an exhaustive statement 
of the mineral occurrences on individual properties or an estimate of 
their extent and value will be disappointed. The preparation of such 
reports is the business of private mining experts, rather than of the 
Federal Government. It is believed, however, that this statement of 
the geology of the region will be of great benefit to tlie mining 
interests. 

Among the iiiiportiint results hero set forth is tlie presence of two 
uncoiiforinahle rock groups, the Valdez and the Oreu. Though this was 
suggested by the earlier investigations of this field, the defiiiHe pr(K)f 
Was lacking. Of equal impoitance is the subdivi^sioii of the Orca 
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group into a lower and an upper iiieniiK^r. It seems possible that at 
least the h^west Orcii, made up chiefly of greenstone elFusives, may 
prove to be of the same aee as the Nikohii pwnstone of the Cliitina 
basin, which it resembles litholoprally. Copper ores are associated 
with both these greenstone formations. Another result of these 
studies is the evidence of very close folding accompanied by fault- 
ing to which the rocks of both the Orca and Valdez groups have been 
subjected. 

The important fact bearing on the distribution of the ore bodies 
is that they appear to be found only in the rocks of the Orca group 
and, indeed, for the most part in close association with the green- 
stone member. Mr. Grant and Mr. Higgins indicate that the copper 
was derived from the greenstones, a genesis which is entirely similar 
to that of most of the copper ores of the Chitina ^ and White River ^ 
districts. 

• Moffit, F. H.. and Maddron, A. G., Mlocral resources of the Kotsltia-Cbltina reKi«>n : 
Bull. U. 8. Geol. Sarvey No. 374, 1909, p. 51. 

»Mofflt. F. n., and Knopf. Adolph. Mineral resourres of the NabCBiiA-Whlte Birer dl** 
trlcts: Bull. U. 8. Ueol. Survey No. a7U, li)OU. p. 171. 
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RECOMAISSANCE OF THE GEOLOGY AND MINERAL 
RESOURCES OF PiUNCE WILUAM SOUND, ALASKA. 



By U. S. Gs&NT and D. F. Hichiinb. 



INTBOBUCTION. 
LOCATIOli' AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Prince William Sound, formerly known by the Russians as Chiigjach 
Gulf, is an embayment extending northward from tlie north side of 
the Gulf of Alaska, near the center. The sound lies west of the 
Copper River delta and east of Cook Inlet, between west longitude 
1450 37' and 43' and north latitude 69*" 46' and 61'' 16'. The 
extreme east and west length of the sound, from the head of Cordova 
Bay on the east to the head of Port Nellie Juan (or Kings Bay) on 
the west, is 105.6 miles, and its extreme north-south dimension, from 
the head of College Fiord on the north to the southern extremity of 
Bfontague Island on the south, is 104 miles. (See Pis. I and XL) 

Prince William Sound is not a sound according to the customary 
usage of that term, but is an extensive bay or gulf which includes 
many islands. The coast line is indented by numerous long, narrow 
inlets or fiords and by other less regular embayments whose shores 
are commonly of great irregularity. The approximate amount of 
mainland shore line from the Copper River delta to Cape Pugct is 
975 miles, and the total shore line of the islands in the sound is nearly 
1,065 miles, making the total amount of shore line on the sound ap- 
proximately 2,040 miles. The coast is rugged and rocky and in many 
places rises abruptly from the water's edge to altitudes of 1,000 to 
3,000 feet. A few miles inland from the coast are mountains from 
3,000 to over 10,000 fbet in altitude Mountains uninterruptedly sur- 
round the sound on its east, north, and west sides, and the larger 
islands, especially Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, and Montague, which lie 
along the south side of the sound, are also mountainous. There are 
many snow fiilds alwut Prince William Sound, and from these fields 
glaciers descend, n'!i( ]iiii«r tide water in a number of inlets or fiords 
on the north and west sides of tlie sound. 
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The principal towns of (lie district are Valdez nnd Cordova. 
Valdez is situated a I die northeast coriuT of the sound, at the liead of 
Port Valdez. From this town the government telegraph line and 
trail lead into the interior of Alaska, and iliree railways have been 
projected toward the Copper River district. Up to September, 1909, 
OJilv a small amount of track had l)een laid on these railways. Valdez 
is the outfitting point for much of Prince William Soumi and for the 
Cupper Kiver and Xanana districts. Cordova is situattnl on the 
i^outheastern part of the sound, on the southeast shore of Orca Bay. 
It is the tide-water terniiniis of the Copper River and Northwestern 
Railway, on which rails had been laid in S<'pteml>er, 1900, to a dis- 
tance of alxnil 10() Hides. Ruildin*; was especially active at Cordova 
during tlie snnuners of P.)OS and 15)01). Other settlements are at Orca, 
on Orca Bay; Landlock, on Landlocked Ray; Ellamar. on Vir«j:iii 
Bay; and Latonche, on Latonche Island. There arc minin«r camps 
at a numbi'r of points, especially on Landlocked, Boulder, and 
Fidalgo bays and on Knight and Latonche islands. Indian villages 
exist as follows: Nuchek, on the west end of Tlinchinbrook Island; 
Tatitlck. near P^llamar; Kiniklik. on the north side of the sound 
between Eauiek Bay and Unakwik Inlet; and Chenega, near the south- 
east corner of Chenega Island. (See Pis. I and II.) 

OTTTLIKE OF THB GEOLOGT. 

The sedunentary rocks of Prince William Sound are separable into 
two divisions, known as the Valdez group and the Orca group. The 
Valdez is the older, and outcrops along the northern part of the sound, 
especially on the shores of Port Valdez. This o^ronp is composed of 
slates and graywackes which have been closely folded and meta- 
morphosed to some extent, so that they are now partly crystallized. 
No markedly crystalline schists occur, except in the vicinity of gi an- 
itic intrusions- The Orca group lies unconformably upon the Valdez 
and has been much folded, though not as closely as the Valdez. The 
Orca group consists in the main of dark-colored slates and gray- 
wackes, with locally much greenstone; conglomerates and incon- 
spicuous limestones occur in some places. The greenstones are to a 
large extent altered basic lava flows, interstratified with slates and 
graywackes. The peculiar ellipsoidal structure of these greenstones 
is a marked characteristic of parts of the Orca group. The Orca 
rocks occur especially on the eastern and southern shores of the 
sound and on the islands of the central part of the sound. (See 
PI. II.) The intrusive rocks of the district consist of basic dikes and 
bosses and dikes of granite. The basic dikes are apparently of Orca 
age, but some at least of the granites cut the Orca rocks. The age 
of the Valdez and Orca groups is not known; the Orca is, however, 
probably Mesozoic and the Valdez perhaps Paleozoic. 
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The chief mineral de})osits of Prince William Sound arc copper 
ores. The ore mineral is chalcopyrite, with which pyrrhotite usually 
of'fMirs. The ore deposits are mainly in shear zones in the «rreenstonefe 
or in the slates of the Orca «i^oup close to the ^rreenstones. The 
important copper deposit on Latouche Island is, however, not known 
to be intimately associated with fri eenstone. There are two producing 
copper mines on the sound — the Eilamar mine, at Ellamar, and the 
Bonanza mine, on Latouche Island. Copper prosi>ecting has been 
active, especially about Boulder. Landlocked, and Fidaigo bays and 
on Knight and Latouche islands. 

PBEVIOnS EZFLOBATION& 

t 

Prince William Sound was discovered by Capt. James Cook in 
1778. It was visited by Artega in 1779, 2Saikof in 1783, Martinez 
in 1788, Fidaigo in 1790, Malaspina in 1791, and Vancouver in 1794, 
and later by other explorers.* Vancouver made a reconnaissance of 
much of the sound and his maps were of value for over one hundred 
year& The Russians early used the sound as trading giound, and 
a post was established at Nuchek, on the west end of Hinchinbrook 
Island, about 1793. These early ezpl<Mrers gave geographic infor- 
mation concerning the district, but very little as to its geology. 

The first giologic exploration of Prince William Sound was under- 
taken by Mendenhall ^ and Schrader in 1898. Mendenhall gave an 
account of (1) explorations which had been nia<le in tlie district. (2) 
the geography, and (3) the geology of I'assage Canal and I*ort Wells, 
in the northwestern part ul* the sound. lie described the Sunrise 
"series" of rocks as occupying the shores of this part of the soiiiul 
and nr> extending westward to Cook Inlet. Schrach'r visited points 
on the eastern shore of Prince William Sound ix'tween Oroa and 
Valdez. He described the geology and geography of that district 
and named the Valdez "scries" and the Orca 'series ' of rocks. 
TTe nlso described the cop|H t- prospects on Landlocked liny, at Klla- 
niar, and on Latouche Island. His report is acconij>ain('d hy a topo- 
graphic nnip of the sound and by a topographic and geologic map 
of Port Valdez and the district to the northeast. 

The Harrinian Alaska Expedition visited Prince Wiliam Sound 
in 1899. The Columbia Glacier and the glaciers of College and Har- 
rinian fiords were described in detail.*^ Information concerning the 
geolo^ and ore deposits was obtained and the main rocks of the 

• BroofcR, A. H., The geography and geology of Alfteka : Prof. Paper V. S. Oeol. Surrey ' 

No. jn. inoc, pp. lOD-iis. 

^Mendenhall» VY. C,, A raconnalssancc from Uesurroction Bay tu the Tanana Klver, 
Alaeka, In Twentieth Ann. Bept. U. S. Geol. Sur?ey, pi. 7, 1900, pp. 26&-340. 

Sclirader, F. (\. A reconnnisHanoe of a part of Prince WllUam Sound and the Copper 
Blver district. Alaska, Id 1898 : Idem. pp. :J41-42:i. 

'Gilbert, G. (v., Ilarrlman Alaska Expedition, vol. 3, 1904. 
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sound were referred to the Vancouver " series," regarded as Lower 
Jurassic in age." 

Schrader and Spencer ^ examined more in detail parts of Prince 
William Sound in 1900 and described the general geology and copper 
prospetSts. Their report is accompanied by a geologic map of the 
soim^l. 

Mofiit in 1907 obtained information concerning the progress of 
copper mining and prospecting,* and since this report was written 
liGicoln has described the Bonanza mine on Latouche Island.'' 

TSB PSESENT BEPO&T. 

The senior author, assisted by Sidney Paige, made a reconnaissance 
of the general geology and mineral resources of Prince William 
Sound^ in 1905, and this work was continued by both authors of this 
report during a few weeks in the summer of 1908, and they obtained 
some additional information in June, 1009. Preliminary repcnrts of 
this work have already been puhlidied.' In this reconnaissance 
practically all the shores of the sound were visited with the excep- 
tion of (1) Montague and Green islands, (2) the outer parts of 
Hawkins and Hinchinbrook islands, and (3) some of the islands in 
the northwestern portion of the sound. A large number of copper 
prospects were examined — in fact, ail the important prospects and 
nearly all the othci*s. 

The map of tlu- sound (PI. II) which accompanies this report is 
based on the charts of the United States Coast ami (ieodetic Survey, 
and the shores, where indicated bv mA'hI linos, are taken from the 
detailed surveys of that orixanization and from lield traverses hy tlio 
authors. Wliere no dctiiiled information is available the short's are 
shown by broken lines. The authors* Ira versos include Port Fidalgo, 
Port (iravina, and i)rac(ically all of the northern and western shores 
of the (Mind and most of tlie ailjacent islands. 

In tlic work on Prince William Soinid the Survey parties received 
very essiMitial aid fi'oni niinin*; men and prospectors and were iriven 
free access to all mines and j)ros]nH-ts t'xcc|)t one. The cordial coo})er- 
ation of the people of tlic sound was of uuicli help. Kspecial thanks 
are due to Capt. J. J. Betties, of Valdez, whose intimate knowledge 
of the sound was of great assistance during each field season. 

•Smeraon, B. K., Faladie, CharleB. and Ulrtch, B. O., Harrlnan Alaska Bxpedltton, 

vol. 4, 1904. 

^ Schrader, F. C, and Spencer, A. C The geolu^^y and mineral resources of a portion 
of the Copper River diRtrlct, Alaska, a special publication of tbe U. S. GeoL Borvey* 1001. 

' Moffit, F. II.. Notos nn <o)M>er prospects of Prince Wllltan Sound: Bull. U. S. Geol. 
Survey No. .'M5. 1908, pp. 170-178. 

^ Lincoln. P. C, The BIrt BonaDzn copper mine of fiStonehe Tslaml, Alaska : Bcon. 

Ceologv. vol 4, 1900, pp. 201-*J1.;. 

• (irant, IT. S., Copper and orher mineral rosoureea of Trlnce WHliara Sound : Bull. U. 8, 
Oeol. Survey No. 284, 1006, pp. 78-87. Grant, U. S., and Hlipntlnfi, D .F,, Copper mining 
and |)roKpcctln;; on I' rlnof William Sound. .Vlaska. lIHiS : Unll. r. S. (Icol. Survey No. 370, 
1009. pp. 87-06. Grant, U. 1$., (iold on l>rioce William Sound, Alaska : Idem, p. 07. 
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xonxTAnre and penbplaik. 

As the St. Elias Range extends northwestward from Mount St. 
Elias it divides into subordinate ranges, the southern ont> of which is 
called the Chugach Moimtaiiis. West of ('()|)pc'r River the axis of 
the (.'liu^ach Mountains trends a little north of west, ruu^ loughly 
parallel with the nortiierii .shore of l*rince William Sound, and then 
bends suddenlv to the southwest and forms the backbone of Kenai 
Peninsula. The continuation of the same mountains to the south- 
west is indipatod l)y a few small islands in tlie eutrauco to Cook Tnlot, 
and the mountains thoms<»lves reappear on Afofrnak atul Kodiak 
islands. The Chugach Mountains nearly surround Prince William 
Sound. In fact, the sound lies in this mountain rangt», Init to the 
south of its nuiin axis. The sound is thus a highly eroded part of 
the Ohugncli Mountains into which the sea lias come. 

On the ;->uiitli tlie altitude of the nioinitain tops is imich lower than 
on the noith and northwest, wiierc the highest peaks occur along the 
axis of the ninge. About Cordova the mountains are 2,000 to 2,r)00 
feet above sea level; north of Cordova Ray they rise to '',500 feet or 
higher. (See PI. III.) On Elrington and Latouche islands, at the 
southwestern entrance to the sound, the mountains rise to about tlie 
same altitudes (1,500 to 2,000 feet), but they are liigher at inter- 
mediate points — for example, on Montague Island. The general 
altitude of the mountains on this island is probably 3,500 to 4,500 
feet, but accurate figures are not available. North of Fidalgo Bay 
the general height of the mountain tops is 2,500 to 3,(XK) feet : two 
peaks here which rist^ higher than the others dre Copper Mountain, 
3,830 feet, and Mount Denson, r.,SS«; feet. South of Port Valdez 
heights of 3,500 to 4.500 feet are comuion, and north of Port Valdez 
altitudes of 4,500 to G,00O feit are reached. Still farther north, along 
the main axis of the range, elevations of over 7,000 feet are reported. 
Still higher peaks along this axis are known: one nhtw^i :iO miles 
north of the tide-water t^irminus of the Columbia (ihu ier rises to 
11.190 feet, and three peaks which are 7,500 to S/JOO feet in height 
oc-cur between the heads of ITarrinian Fiord and Passjige Canal of 
Prince William Sound Jind Turnagain Arm of Cook Tnlet. A peak 
near the wevSt side of College Fiord is 8,040 feet in height; two others, 
a few miles north of Harrinian Fiord, rise to approximately 10,000 
feet, and north of these two is at least one still liigher peak. 

Viewed from the water neai- theii- bases these mountains appear 
very irregidar in altitude, but when seen from some high peak or 
from a distance of 10 miles or more across the water the mountain 
tops appear to rise to the same genend altitude. The fairly accord- 
ant tops of these moimtaius composed of highly folded strata thus 
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suggest an ancient peneplain which has been raised fur above sea 
level, warpe<l, and highly eroded. This erosion Ims been so complete 
that no extensive remnant^s of the old peneplain appt al)out I'rin(;e 
William Sound, and in places, especially in the central |)art of the 
sound, all traces of this old siirface have disappeared. Tlie warping 
brought up the |>eneplaiii to its lii«ihest iK>int along the axis of the 
Chugach Mountains, from which the old plain slopes southward 
toward the see. Minor slopes descend from the east and the west 
toward the center of the sound. 

These accordant mountain tops can be seen to the north of Orca 
Bay, when viewed from elevations near Cordova. (See PI. III.) 
They are also fairly well developed on Hinchinbrook Island, and are 
especially marked on Montague Island when viewed from the north- 
ern part of Latouche Lsland or from the vicinity of l*oint Countess, 
about 20 miles northwest of Montague Island. On the west side of 
Port Bainbridge the mountains on the north rise to about 1^,000 feet 
and become lower on the south toward Point Puget, near which they 
are about 2,000 feet above sea level. 

VALI«£YS AND LOWLANDS. 
OBNBBAL DESCSlFnON. 

The tojjography of l^rince William Sound is that of a maturely 
ero^Ied mountainous district with the forms of river erosion modified 
by ice erosion. Into such a district the sea has come, tilling the main 
basin of the sound and extending far up tlie valleys that lead into it. 
The main valleys when the district was all above sea level prol)ably 
ran southward, j)ossibly one to the east and another to the west of 
Montague Island, while tributary streams came in from the north- 
west and northeast. 

Many of the valleys as they exist to-day are of the fiord type, espe- 
cially in the northern and northwestern parts of the sound, the fiord 
character not being so prominent in the eastern part. Among the 
fiords may be mentioned Port Valdez and Port Wells, the latter with 
two fiord arms. The main stretch of Port Valdez is alK)ut 14 miles in 
length and '^ miles in width. Its depth is from (JOO to more than 800 
feet Soundings in Port AVells are not available. The deepest 
known part of the sound stretches north-northeast, between Knight 
and Chenega islands, from Point Countess toward the entrance to 
Unakwik Inlet. In this stretch are soundings of more than 1,800 feet, 
and just east of Long Island one of 2,460 feet has been made. 

The relation of some of the valleys to geologic structure is 
marked. The axis of Port Valdez practically coincides with the 
strike of the graywackes and slates along its sides, and the depression 
in which this fiord lies i& probably cut in the more easily eroded slates. 
68068*— Bull. 443^10 2 
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The main body of Jackpot l>av. of Ch(Mu'<Ta Tsland, has cliffs of 
resistant graywacices alon*j: u> m*1os, but the axis uf the bay shows out- 
crops of softer slntos, to which tlie kx-utioii of the bay is undoubtedly 
due. The soutiieasteni arm of Port Nellie Juan is also parallel to 
the strike of the surrounding rocks. Tatillek Narrows, between Bligh 
Island and Ellaniar, lies in an easily eroded belt of black slates, and 
the h)n<r, narrow island in this passage is composed of a more lesist- 
:nit dike of diabase. T^atoiiche. Elrington, and Hoodoo islands and 
the passages between them lie along the ^neral strike of the rocks of 
these islands. It is quite likely that the long axis of Montague Island 
is also parallel with the general trend of the rocks composing that 
island. 

The most marked valley in this region is that which extends from 
the head of College Fiord through Port Wells, Cochrane Bay, and 
the up}}er stretch of i''orl Nellie »Juan. This is a distance of 56 miles 
at sea level, and the depression is continued for an unknown distance 
to the northeast in the valley in AThich lies the Harvard (ilacier, 
and also an unknown distance to the southwest of the head of Port 
Nellie Juan. 

The effect of faults in locating depressions is not so evident, as 
such displacements in strata of uniform lithology are not ea.sy of 
determination. The axis of Jack Bay, however, seems to have been 
determined by a fault. The abrupt change in direction of Port 
Valdez at its west end, with the fact that high mountains occur 
directly to the west of the main part of this inlet, perhaps indicates 
a fault; and it is possible that the inlet itself lies in a down-faulted 
block or graben, but the evidence for this, aside from the topography, 
is not at hand. The straight and deep channel which runs southeastr 
ward from the mouth of Icy Bay and cuts in a nearly straight line 
across Point Countess and the northeast ends of Bainbridge, Fleming, 
Hoodoo, and T.atouche islands suggests a down-faulted block. 

At a number of places in the eastern part of Prince William Sound 
there are fairly fiat, low-lying islands, forelands, and valleys from 
"which the mountains as a rule rise steeply. These flats are regarded 
as parts of an erosional sui face which was developed not far above 
the present sea level. In height this surface is commonly 20 to 60 feet 
above tide, and there are a considerable nundjer of areas which do not 
exceed 100 feet in altitude. Islands of this character, which have 
remarkably level surfaces, occur close to Rocky Point near the en- 
trance to Galena Bay ; and the Porpoise Rocks, near Nuchek, at the 
west end of Hinchinbrook Island, are also of this nature. The islands 
north and west of Bligh Island are likewise low. The lowland about 
the village of Tatitlek, south of Ellamar, belongs with this plain, as 
do also the forelands of Sheep and Bomb points, on the north side of 
Cordova Bay, and parts of the north side of Hinchinbrook Island. 
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One of the most characteristic forelands is the end of the point sep- 
arating Landlocked and Fidalgo b;iys. This is shown in Plate IV. 
Among the valleys whose floors probably belong to this same plain is 
that extending from Boulder Bay northward to (lalona Bay, also the 
valley running southward from Snug Corner Cove toward Knowles 
Head and the two valleys running southward from Bowie Bay. 

This flat surface was examined in two places, one near Rocky Point 
and the other just east of Nuchek. The upturned strata were found 
to 1h' beveled across by the plain, and tlie surface of the rocks was, in 
places, striated and covei*ed by till. These features are probably also 
characteristic of the lowlands where not examined in detail. The 
plain, then, is clearly earlier than the last glaciation of the district 
and is thought to be a partial peneplain which has later been 
smoothed over by glacial ice. Some parts of the plain, especially the 
islands and the forelands, may have been cut by wave erosion, but 
this would not be the case for the valleys and for some protected 
points. This plain was noted by Schrader and Spencer,* and a sim- 
ilar plain has been described by Gilbert ^ in southeastern Alaska. 

RECENT CHANGES OF LEVEL. 

This lowland surface wa^ not noted on the west -ido of Prince 
William Sound. If it exists tliere it is n(»vv prohahly hclow M*a level. 
In fact, tliLTc is evidence pointing to the recent (le])r<'ssi()n of the 
shore line in eertaiii ])laces in the western part of the sound. At one 
point on tlie east shore of Kni<rht Islnnd tun<li-a with tree tonis was 
found covered 1)V ail but tlie h)\ve^t tiih^s. On the south side of the 
same ishind. !!l)out a mile west of Point Helen, is rt storm beach built 
across the mouth of a small cove and in this cove the hiixh tide runs 
up uiiion<2: the trees and has killed laiire iiumhers of tlieiti. A similar 
phenomenon, but less marked, is seen in a suuiil cove on liie west side 
of Latouche Island, three-fourths of a mile southwest of Hoi*seshoe 
Bay. The shallow water known as Dangerous Passage, between 
Chenega Island and the mainland, is possibly rlue to the recent 
depression of the lowland surface already descril>ed. 

On Port Gravina and between Sheep and Simpson bays there has 
heen a very noticeable recent depression of the shore line. M the lat- 
ter locality, near the head of a small cove, the tundra extends below 
high tide, and in this tundra are dead trees whose roots are covered 
at high tide. There has been a depression of at least 4 feet, and piob- 
ably more, at this locality. On the southeast side of Port Gravina 

• Schrader, F. C, and Spencer, A. C, The yeology and mineral resources of a portion of 
tfie Copper River district, Alaska, a special publication of the U. 8. Geol. Survey, 1001, 

Vp. 75-7G. 

'Gilbert, G. K., Uarrlman .\laska Eipedltlon, vol. '.I, 1904, pp. 130-134. 
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there are h\v<io niiniWrs of doad tioo< killed by tlic high tides, and 
nt'ar the head of a small hay o})posiie tiie native settlement ( Parsha's) 
tundra holding tive roots is lKMii»r eiit into by tlie waves and extends 
dowu almost to low tide, this iudicutiog a depression of at least 10 
feet. 

At certain points on the sound there has been a recent elevation of 
the sliore line. One such loealitv is Columbia Bav. on which old 
beach lines, 3 to 5 feet above j)rescnt higli tide. ocCTir at several places, 
especially in a small bay on the east side of and 1 mile northeast of 
the eastern entrance tf) Colnnibia Bay. Hei'c there is a platform, 5 
feet above piesiMil high tide, with a small sea clitl at. the landward 
side. On this platform are still standing dead trees a foot in diameter, 
and with these is a live spruce 4 inches in diameter, which has grown 
since the platform was elevated above sea level. About 6 inches of 
tundra has formed on this platform and is now being cut into by the 
present waves, thus indicating at least a slight depression since the 
period of elevation. Plate VI, show» this elevated* beach. 

GLACIATION. 

All about Prince William Sound are striking evidences of glada- 
tion. Smoothed and striated rock surfaces, roches moutonnees, hang- 
ing valleys, U-shaped valleys, fiords, etc., are seen everywhere except 
in parts of the higher mountains. Extensive deposits of till and 
glacial gravels are not common, the district being one of glacial ero- 
sion rather than of glacial deposition. The glaciated surfaces, while 
smooth in detail, are commonly very irregular. This is especially 
the case where underlying rocks are surface greenstones, a terrane 
which gives rise to irregular shore lines and diversified topography. 
On Knight Island, which is made up mainly of these greenstones, this 
irregularity of shore line and of surface is marked, and Plate VI, 
shows such a typical surface as well as the irregular fiord-like charac- 
ter of the shore. 

EABLY GLAOIATIOK. 

T)nrin<; romparatively recent geologic time, the Pleistocene or even 
later (for evidences of this glacintion are exceedingly fresh, having 
hardly lieen touciied by erosion in this district of heavy rainfall), an 
extensive ice sheet covered the district embracing Prince William 
Sound. The ice filled in all of the sound and rose high iij) on the 
flanks of the mountains. The direction of movement of this ice sheet 
was toward the south or southwest, but much evidenct* of this move- 
ment was obliterated in the later stages of glaciation by ice tongues 
moving dow!i the valleys, and the stria^ seen to-day are in the main 
those made by these local tongues of ice. The edge of the ice sheet 
probably was bordered by the sea out beyond the present shore line, 
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A. GLACIATED MOUNTAINS AND FIORDS, NORTH END OF KNIGHT ISLAND. 

Looking north along Louis Bay. The topography is typical for districts underlain by greenstones of 

the Orca group. 
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for the mountains at the south end of Elrington Island and those on 
Hinchinbrook Islaud are rounded by ghiciation. The outer side of ' 
Montague Island has not ])ecn examined, but it is very probable that 
this al«o has been glaciated. 

The height to which the ice rose above the present sea level varies 
somewhat, increasing toward the north. About Orca this smoothing 
of topography goes up to 2.300 feet, and north of CoidoN a Bay it 
reaches 2,500 feet. (See PI. III.) Just northeast of Ellaniar is a 
mountain whose peaks, from north to south, are respectively 1,616, 
2,068, 3,044, 2,068, 2,145, and 2,065 feet in height. All these peaks 
are rounded by glaciation except the highest, the upper 200 feet of 
which was possibly not glaciated. (See PL X, A,) On the south 
side of Port Valdez glaciation extends up to about 8,200 feet. On 
the west side of the sound the limit of glaciation is a little lower than 
on the east side as noted above. About Port Bainbridge the rounded 
slopes extend up to approximately 2,000 feet. On Elrington and 
Latouche islands the peaks rise to over 2,000 feet and are glaciated 
nearly or quite to their summits. Among the highest peaks on 
Knighit Island are thriee known as the Three Giants, just south of the 
extreme east end of Drier Bay. The tops of these peaks are sharp 
and not glaciated ; the smoothing by the ice extends up to about 2,400 
feet. (See PI. V.) 

After the main ice sheet became mudi reduced in size local glaciers 
did much to continue the work of glacial erosion, and practically all 
the valleys reaching into the sound carried glaciers. There was at 
this time in certain plaoes active cutting back of cirque heads and 
consequent sharpening of the topograpliy, in some localities below 
the former maximum height of glaciation. Such cirque action was 
prominent on Latouche Island, on whose northwestern slope several 
well-marked cirques can now be seen. One of those cirques lies just 
back of Horseshoe Bay and another just back of Wilson Bay. (See 
PL XII.) One of the most typical cirques is near the south end of 
the island, southeast of Montgomery Bay. These all face toward 
the northwest. 

RECENT GLACIATION. 

The conditions just noted above gradually changed until most of 
the valleys became free of ice and present ronditions; were established. 
There are now a large number of alpine glaciers about the sliores of 
the sound and on Montague Island. Most of tliese glaciers do not 
reach sea level, but about the north and west shores of the sound 
there are still several extensive ice fields, from which ice tongues move 
down to sea level. The locations of these are shown on Plate II. 
The most numerous glaciers are about the two arms of Port Wells — 
College and Harriman fiords-Hind the largest glacier on the sound 
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is the Columbia, at the head of Columbia Bay. This inao^nificent 
glacier has a semicircular front of about 4 miles, most of whicli is 
along tide water. About 2^ miles of this front is a nearly vertical ice 
diff approximately 400 feet in height.** 

GENERAL GEOLOGY. 
mTBODUCnOH. 

The rocks of Prince William Sound are readily separable into 
those of sedimentary and those of igneous origin. To the igneous 
division belong (1) granites, (2) acidic dike rocks, (3) basic intrusive 
rocks, and (4) basic surface flows. The granites, whifh are mainly 
biotite granites, occur in several masses, the largest of which is that 
of Esther Island* They are intrusive into the surrounding rocks, 
which they have metamorphosed much less than is customary in 
areas of granitic intrusions. The granites are of later date than 
the Valdez group and are, in one case at least — that of the Sheep Bay 
granite — later than the Orca group. The acidic dikes are mainly 
aplitic in character, are not numerous, and are of small size. Dikes 
of quartz porphyry are known at two localities, on Unakwik Inlet and 
in the nunatak of the Columbia Glacier. The aplite dikes cut the 
Valdez group and the quartz porphyry is perhaps later than the 
Orca. The basic intrusives are diabases, gabbros, and diorites; some 
of these are intrusive into the Orca rocks. Gabbro occurs in small 
amount and is known at two localities, on the northeast end of 
Latoucfae Island, where it intrudes the Orca sediments, and on Esther 
Island, where it is associated with granite. Diorite occurs as a phase 
of some of the granites, especially that on Culross Passage. Dioritic 
rocks also occur as alteration phases of diabase and gabbro. The 
basic flows are commonly altered green igneous rocks, and are con- 
veniently grouped under the name of greenstone. They are in many 
places ellipsoidal in character; that is, they consist largely of more 
or less spherical masses which vary from a few inches to 10 feet in 
diameter. (See PI. VIII.) With these flows are dikes and also sills, 
but they are subordinate in amount and are not always easily recog> 
nized. The basic flows belong to the lower part of the Orca group 
and are so intimately interstratified with the sediments of that age 
that they may readily be considered, in structural discussions, as a 
part of tiiat group. 

The sedimentary rocks of the sound show marked uniformity in 
lithology. They are mainly slates, gray to black in color, and gray- 
wackes. The latter term is used to include sediments of coarser grain 

*Sotne of the glaciers of Prince William Sound have been described by G. K. Gilbert 
(HfltrlniBii Alaska Ezpeditlont vol. A, 1904. pp. 71-07). Tbe present authors expect to 
submit a separate i>ap«r dealing wlUi these slaclera. 
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than the slatps. which closely ivseinl)lo ouch other. The rwks vary, 
Iiowever, from ^'aywackes to arkoses and even to sandstones and 
quartzites, but the term <jraywacke eonveniently covers llie whole. 
The sedimentary rocks are es-sentially without fossils and are in gen- 
eral closely folded, but not highly metamorphosed. The slates and 
graywackes alternate in tliin beds, as shown in Plate VII, ^1, and 
such exposures are common over long distances. Tliere is in much 
of the region no segregation of these rocks into a graywacke and a 
slate division. An exception to this statement should be made for 
parts of the western shores of the sound, where the rocks are mainly 
graywackes, with only very subordinate amounts of slate. 

Because of the uniform lithology of the sedimentary rocks of the 
sound, and because of their dose folding and lack of fossils, it has 
been ditTicnlt to separate these rocks into different formations or even 
into different groups. Such results can be accomplished only by 
detailed mapping, which is not possible in a reconnaissance survey. 
The results here presented should therefore he regarded as partly 
tentative, and the mapping is also of that nature. That the sedimen- 
tary rocks of Prince William Sound are separable, however, into two 
unconformable series is clear. That there are more thnn two series 
is possible, but the evidence on this point is elusive. The two divi- 
sions of the sedimentarv rocks of the sound are the Valdez and the 
Orca groups, the latter lyin": unconformably on tlie former. At the 
base of the Orca there is locally a conglomerate of well-worn pebble?, 
which are in some localities graywacke and slate set in a matrix of 
graywacke; with the conglomerate are bands of graywacke and slate 
closely similar to the rocks which form the pebbles. In such localities 
only the most detailed work can surely determine to which formation 
certain beds belong. 

The main structural and historical features of the district may be 
briefly outlined. The Valdez rocks are the oldest. Their base and the 
rocks on which they lie liave not been recognized in this region. 
The Valdez rocks were elevated, folded, eroded, and depressed before 
the deposition of the Orca rocks. It is probable that during the Orca 
deposition the land area from which the sediments were derived 
stood to the north, and that the coast line was much farther toward 
the axis of the Chugach Bange than at present. Later more folding 
took place, accompanied by elevation of the Chugach Mountains, 
which now sweep into a broad curve about the north and west sides 
of the sound. In this period of folding and elevation the sound dis- 
trict had impressed upon it a broad synclinal structure, and the later 
erosion left the young rocks in the center of the district and the older 
rocks on the outside — ^that is, to the north and west It is probable 
that this synclinal structure became more pronounced by further 
sinking of the land, which brought the ocean into the sound. This 
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belted arrangement of the two groups of rocks is evident from an 
inspection of the geologic map (PL II). 

SEDIMENTABY BOCKS. 
VAUSBZ GROUP. 
ftmiAL DBBCBIVTZOV. 

The Valdez group was named by Schrader,' who studied these 
rocks about Port Valdez and to the north and east. Lithologically 
the group consists of slates and graywackes, commonly in narrow 
alternating bands. These rocks have been partly recrystallized and 
in pUuses should be called schists, but, except for those in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the intrusive masses, the terms graywacke 
and slate give a more accurate idea of the general character of these 
rocks. The graywackes still show their original angular grains, but 
the cement in which these grains lie has usually been recrystallized 
to a mass of fine-grained muscovite, chlorite, and quartz, and the 
whole rock 1ms been rendered Honunvhat schistose. The slates vary 
fr()ni black, apparently carbonaceous rot-ks to thoso which are gray 
in color. As a rule they do not show the perfect cleavage of roofing 
slates, and in places they have macroscopic niuscovite scales. These 
are the characters of the \'aldez rocks about Port Valdez. their type 
locality. On the north and west sides of the sound they are less 
metamorphosed and consist in large part of massive graywackes. 
Stretched conixlonierates were noted in this group by Schrader." In 
the vicinity of granitic intrusive rocks biotite has been extensively de- 
veloped in the slates and graywackes and in a few places nodular 
schists, or " knoti n-^chiefor," occur. No contemporaneous igiicons 
rocks have been found in the Valdez group, but a few green sclii^tose 
bands in the slates on the south side of Port Valdez, a mile and a 
half west of Fort Liscum, resemble hue water-laid tuffs. 

North of Port Valdez this crouj) of rocks extends to the northern 
shores of Lake Klutina, a distance of some 50 miles. On the east they 
extend to Copper River and up that stream to the mouth of the 
Chitina. South of the entrance to Port Valdez the Valdez rocks 
occupy the shores of Jack Hay and of the eastern part of Galena Bay. 
east of which their southern limit runs north of Copper Mountain. 
They possibly reach Fidalgo Bay. but from ])resent knowledge this 
bay is thought more probably to lie in the Orca group. On the west 
side of Valdez Narrows, opposite the mouth of Jack Bay, the Valdez 
rocks are replaced for several miles by the slates and greenstones of 

• Schrader, F. C, A reconnaissance of a part of Prince William Sound and th« Copper 
Blvrr district Alaska, In Tw<»ntfetli Ann. R«pt. 17. H. G«ol. Survey, pt. 7, 1900^ 

p. 408. 
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the Orca group, but tlie older group reappears northeast of Point 
Freemautle and from this point westward and southward to Port 
Bainbridge forms with some granite masses the main shore line of 
the sound. 

Structunilly the Valdez rocks are closely folded, the closeness of 
the folds and the metamorphism of the rocks increasing to the 
north as the axis of the Chugach Range is approached. On the 
soath side of Port Valdez the rocks are very closely folded into 
8 series of anticlines and synclines which are overttirnod to the 
south, thus giving monoclinal dips of 50'' to 70° N. The cleavage 
along the south shore of Port Valdez has commonly the same strike 
and within a few degrees of the same dip as the bedd i ng. On the north 
shore of Jack Bay the rocks are thrown into close folds, overturned 
toward the south-southeast^ whose axes pitch toward the west-south- 
west. On the south side of the bay the strike is west-northwest, 
practically parallel to the trend of the axis of the bay, and the dip 
is steeply to the north. This relation seems to be due to a fault 
ronning along the axis of the bay, and a small fault parallel to this 
general direction has been noted on the north side of the bay just 
north of the end of the point which divides the bay into two arms. 
The continuation of this fault is thought to account for the bringing 
in of the Orca group on the west side of Valdez Narrows; at this 
phioe the south side of the fault is the downthrown side. 

From Point Freemantle westward to Esther Island the rocks along 
the headlands which separate the indentations in the coast line are, 
with the exception of granite, graywackes, and slates. These are in 
many places highly brecciated. 

AOX AMD OORBSLATIOV. 

Fossils .have been foimd in the Valdez rocks in only one locality. 
This occurrence is described as follows 

Plant remains, consisting, atvonUuK to Mr. F. H. Knowlton, of bark or 
stems* were collected trom Point Lowe^ in the southwest part of Port Yaldes, 
bnt nnfortiiJiately were without character and too greotljr altered for determlna* 
tfon. 

The exact age of the Valdez rocks is not known. They have been 
assigned provisionally to several horizons, from Silurian to Ter- 
tiary, in the geologic column.* P*rom their investigations in the 

* Sclirader, F. C, A reconnaissance of a part of Prince William Sound and the Copper 
Btver district, Alaska, In ISAfl : Twentieth Ann. Rept. J3. S. Geol. Survey, pt. 7, 1900, 
p. 409. 

» Schrader, F. C. op. cit., p. 409. Schrader, F. C, and Spencer, A. C, The geology and 
mineral resonrces of a portion of tbe Copper Rtver district, Alaska, a spocial pabllcatlon 
of the U. S. r;.()I. Survey, loni. pp. :{0-.'57. Mondonhall. W. C. Geolo^iv nf the central 
Copper River region. Ala.slca : Prof. Pnprr IJ. s, Geol. Survey No. 41, 1905, pp. a2-.S3. 
Brooks, A, H., The geography and geology of Alaska: Pcof. Paper U. S. Ckol. Survey 
No. 45, 190e» pp. 228-290. 
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Copper River region, where the Valdez rocks appear to l)e older 
than limestone and greenstone" assigned to the Carboniferous. Schra- 
der and Spencer'' thought that the Valdez rocks were possibly older 
than the Silurian, The Valdez group lies unconformably below the 
Orca group, in which fossils of i)robable Lower Jurassic ngs" liave 
been found. Present knowledge indicate>s the probability that the 
Valdez group should be referred to the Paleozoic, but its exact 
horizon in that era is unknown. 

The relation of the Valdez group to the Sunrise series has also 
been a matter of some uncertainty. The Sunrise series " has been 
described by Mendenhallj^" Moflit,'' and Paige and Knopf/ The Sun- 
rise rocks are very similar in lithology to those of the A''aldez group, 
and they occur in typical development about the shores of Passage 
Canal, in the northwestern part of Prince AVilliam Sound. They 
have been described as extending from this place westward to 
Tumagain Arm of Cook Inlet, northward from Tumagalu Arm 
to Matanuska Kiver, and southward from Tumagain Arm to Resur- 
rection Bay, thus forming the eastern and central parts of Kenai 
Peninsula. As a rule the Sunrise rocks are a little less metamor- 
phosed than the Valdez rocks about Port Valdez, but no break has 
been discovered between the Sunrise and the Valdez. In fact, it 
appears that the Valdez rocks on Port Valdez can be traced west- 
ward along the north shore of Prince William Sound to Passage 
Canal, the type locality for the Sunrise ^ series.'' It thus seems that 
the Valdez and the Sunrise, as first described, are the same; and 
consequently rocks to which the term Sunrise has been applied about ' 
the western part of the sound are here mapped as Valdez. The pub- 
lished descriptions of the Sunrise ^ series " mention conglomerates, 
and rocks referred to the Orca group ' have recently been discovered 
on the east side of Resurrection Bay. It thus seems that the Sunrise 

series/' though in the main equivalent to the Valdez group, prob- 
ably contains some areas of Orca age. 

" Tills limestone has since been proved to be of Trlasslc age, but the Kreenstone may be 
Carboniferous. 
"Loc fit. 

Mondenhall. W. C, A reconnaissance from Resurrection Bay to the Tanana River, 
Alaska, In 1898 : Twentieth Ann. Uept. U. S. Oeol. Survey, pt. 7, 1900, pp. 305-307. 
' Moffit, F. 11., Gold fields of the Taraagain Arm region : Bull. U. B. Geot. Surrer No. 

277, 1900, pp. 17-10. 

• Paige, Sidney, aud Kuopf, Adulpb, Geologic reconnaissanct' In the MatMuuskn and 
Talkcclna basins, Alaska : Bull. V. S. Geol. Survey No. 327, 1907, pp. 12-18. 

^ firant, U. S., and Iliir^'fns. T). ]\. Xoti s on tho pnology and niiiH-tiil prnsppcts in tlif 
vicinity o£ Seward, Kenai IVninsuia : Bull. U. S. Geoi. Survey No. a79, 1909. pp. 98-107. 
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A. SLATE AND GRAYWACKE OF THE ORCA GROUP. GULL ISLAND. 
The lighter>colored, more resistant layers are graywacke. 




Ji. SLATE OF THE ORCA GROUP OVERLAIN BY GREENSTONE NEAR ROCKY POINT. 
Fragments of slate found here contained worm tubes ( Tt rdtellinii [Hxlavhti Ulrich). 
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OBCA QBOUP. 

The Orca group was named by Schrader* in 1900, and was later 
jstttdied by Schrader and Spencer.^ Lithologically tiie Orca group 
consists of graywackes, slates, and greenstones, with subordinate 
amounts of conglomerates and limestones. The rocks here termed 
graywackes vary from true graywackes to arkoses and to sandstones 
and quaitzites, but the general similarity of these rocks and the angu- 
lar nature of their constituent grains, which are embedded in a sparse 
cement or matrix, show that they are all closely allied and can be 
grouped for convenience of description under one name. The rapid 
alternation of bands of slate and gray wacke is a characteristic fea- 
ture of many outcrops of the Orca rocks. (See PI. VII, A,) The 
slates, both black and gray, and graywackes are found very abund- 
antly in exposuTbs of Orca rocks. Soft black slates are more com- 
mon in the lower part of the formation and are in many places 
associated with the greenstones. 

Conglomerates occnir in a number of places, especially (1) on both 
sides of the entrance to Galena Bay, (2) on the north shore of Fidalgo 
ijiiv went of Fish Bav, (3) on the north shore of Orca Bav between 
Sheep and Simpson bays, (4) on the northwest side of Latouche 
Island near the Bonanza jmne, (5) near the northeast corner of Hoo- 
doo I.sland, and (G) on the northwest side of Kh-in<iton l>l:ind. The 
conglomerates will l>e descrilied further in connection witli the special 
descriptions of the Orca ori'oup. 

Limestones are not cornnion. They occur in small amount (1) 
north of the entrance to (lalena Bay where the Orca rocks are near 
to the Valdez, (2) just nortli of Oravina Point, (3) on Cedar Buy on 
the north side of Hawkins Island, and (4) at the Banta shaft of the 
Reynolds-Alaska Development Company on Latonclie Tshuid. At 
the firf^t-mentioned locality limestone, or, rather, calcite, occurs as a 
(oiuent to some of the coar^c-Ln'ained fniffmental rocks at the base of 
the Orca group. At the seeoinl locality are a few low e\{i i-mes of 
finely banded, highly contorted, line-grained siliceous limesione, which 
is red, gray, and green in color. At the third hn nlity the limestone 

consists of hiyers varying from 1 to 2 feet or more in thickness. It 
is compact or dense in texture and dark bhu' or ))hick in color."'' At 
the fourth locality a number of blocks of coarse-grained gray lime- 

* Sebrader, F. C, A reconnaissanco of n part of PrlDco William Sound and the Copper 
Rlrer district. Alaska, In 1698 : Twentieth Ann. B«pt. U. 8. Oeol. Surrey, pt 7, 190Q, 
pp. 404-40a 

*8clirader, F. C, and Spencer, A. C, The geology and mini rMi r<>8ourcoK of a portion 
of the Cnpp. r River district, Alaska, a special publication oC the U. 8. Geol. Surviqr, 
1901, pp. 37-44. 

' Schradar, F. C, op. clt, p. 400. 
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stone were found on the dump from a shaft about 100 feet deep. This 
limestone probably came from a bed near the bottom of the shaft. 
The rock is porous and contains grains of quartz and flakes of niusco- 
vite. Some black, calcareous bands have been found elsewhere in the 
slates and are probably more common than the field notes would 
indicate, for such bands are easily overlooked. 

The greenstones are abundant in the lower part of the Orca, and 
their distribution is shown on the geologic map (Ph II), They are 
in the main surface flows, interbedded with the sedimenta One very 
marked characteristic of these greenstones is their ellipsoidal char- 
acter. (See PI. VIIL) 

The Orca rocks can be separated into two divisions, one of which is 
characterized by the presence of much greenstone with subordinate 
amounts of slates, usually black in color, graywackes, and conglom- 
erates. The other division has little or no greenstone, and consists of 
slates and graywackes. The division characterized by greenstone lies 
next to the Valdez rocks on the north and west sides of the sound, 
and is older than the division consisting of slates and graywackes — 
that is, the early part of the Orca was a period of extrusion of many 
flows of basic lava, with which were deposited varying amounts of 
sediments. The main volcanic activity seems to have taken place 
near the shore line of the Orca Sea, while farther out sediments were 
being deposited, and finally sedimentation became the prominent 
phenomenon even near the shore line. This explanation, together 
with the general synclinal structure of the Orca rocks, will account 
for the distribution of the two divisions of the Orca group about the 
sound. (See PI. II.) It is probable that Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, 
and Montague islands all lie in the upper division of the Orca, but 
sufficient information is not at hand to warrant a positive statement 
on this point. 

SPKOXAZ. DXBOBIPTIOira. 

OALSNA BAY. 

On both sides of the entrance to Galena Bay there are extensive 
exposures of conglomerates, greenstones, and black slates, with 
smaller amounts of graywacke. The exposures on the north side of 
the entrance are of special interest because they lie near the junction 
of the Orca and Valdez groupsl This junction line nms from the 
shallow bay which is about a mile north of the entrance to Galena 
Bay southeastward nearly to the mouth of the stream that enters 
Galena Bay about the center of its north side. To the north and 
east of this line, as exposed along the shore, are slates and gray- 
wackes, with no observe<l greenstones except some small dikes in one 
exposure. These slates and giaywackes, belonging to the Valdez 
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group, aro conHiderably fractmrd and rlosely folded. North of tlie 
alK)ve-meiitioned junction line the slates and graywackes strike west- 
northwest, with dips of ^55° to 70" NNE. The rocks lie in closely 
coni|)rosse<l folds, overt uined to the south-southwest, and these folds 
pitcli toward the west-northwest. On the north shore ol" (ialena Bay, 
east of the junction line, the direction of strike is not constant and 
the dip varies from 5,")" to 90^. 

On the south and wej>t of this junction line lie the rocks of the 
lower part of the C)rca /ynroup. Instead of highly folded and frac- 
tured slates and gi'aywackes there are «i:ently foldetl (witli dii)s of 
10" to 30°) greenstones, conglomerates, and slates, with smaller 
amounts of graywacke. 

At the head of the shallow hay (above mentioned) about a mile 
north of the entrance to (Jalena Tiay are extensive exposures of a 
rock which consists of fra<j:nients of ail sizes, up to tljose a foot in 
diameter, embedded in a matrix that varies from a coarse graywacke, 




FtocBB 1. — IntorbeddinK of Hcdimonts nnd basic lava flows, Orea gronp. A, Abont 1 mile 

north of tiK' cnfrnnco ht Culriia ISn.v ; It. south sldo of Calenu Bay, directly soutli of .1. 
a, C'onKlornri ute uud bifcria ; ti, j4ni.v\va,t kc ; < , slat<' ; (/, ellipsoidal yreenatoQC ; e, diabase. 

with calcite cement, to a tine black slate. Bedding is not prominent, 
but there are some bands which are of fine grain and are continuous 
for a distance of 30 feet. These dip 10° N. 32^ W. The fragments 
in this matrix consist, at the north end of the exposures, largely of 
slates and graywackes similar to those seen in place to the north. 
Toward the south end of the exposures the fragments are larger and 
consist mainly of fine-grained gray diabase, suiiporphyritic diabase, 
and basic amygdaloids. The fragments vary from angular to well 
rounded, though the angular and subangular ones are more common. 
The rock of these exposures is probably to be explaine<l as f rag- 
mental volcanic material deposited in water along with rapidly 
accumulating coarse sediments. These exposures are evidently close 
to the base of the Orca. 

On the south and southwest sides of the above-mentioned bay there 
is a distance of some 500 feet Ijetween the exposures just described 
and the next exposures, a series of interbedded diabase flows and 
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black slates, six of the former and five of the latter. (See fig. 1. .1.) 
The .si l ike here is N. TS" E. and the dip '25- N. To the west there 
are other bands of slate between lava flows, and a most impressive 
exhihition of flows of ellipsoidal ^^eenstones. (See PI. ^mi.) 

Near the end of the point south we>t of this hay are other exposures 
of slate and ^j^^eenstone, at one of whicli worm lubes {Terehellina 
palachei Ulrich) were found. (See PI. VII, B.) Farther south, on 
both sides of (iahMia Bay, an' other exposures of confrlomerates. slates, 
greenstones, and <rraywackes intimately interbedded witli eaeh other. 
The relations of the sediments and the ellipsoidal greenstones at one 
of these places is shown lu iigure 1, B. 

■LLAMAB ARD BLCOH ISLAND. 

Along tbe sliore line from Koeky Point to a place within a mile and 
a half of Kllamar are many exjjosurf'- of greenstones, which are com- 
monly ellip^oif];)!. and of black slates with graywackes. The passage 
between Ellamar and Bligh Island, known as Tatitlek Narrows, lies 
in an easily eroded mass of closely folded black slate. This rock 
appears in outcrops on both sides of the passage. The strike is in 
general northwest and southeast. The long, narrow island in Tatit- 
lek Narrows is made up largely of a dike of coarse-grained diabase. 
The northeastern lobe of Bligh Island is composed of greenstones and 
slates, as is Busby Island. The main part of Bligh Island consists 
of slates and graywackes. These rocks lie in more open folds than 
are common about Prince William Sound. The axes of the foldg 
have a general northwest-southeast trend. 

XiriGHT ISLAND. 

The southeastern part of Knight Ishind, southeast of a line run- 
ning from the entrance to Discovery Bay to the eastern arm of 
Mummy Bay, is composed of slate and graywacke, with little green- 
stone. The rest of the island is almost entirely of greenstone. 
This rock is ellipsoidal in many places, but toward the center 
of the island the ellipsoidal nature is not so evident and the coun- 
try rock is largely altered diabase, which in places has become a 
greenstone schist. Near the head of the southeastern arm of Herring 
Bay, Knight Island, and also near the head of the eastern arm 
of this same bay greenstone occurs in three distinct phases as fol- 
lows: (1) The common ellipsoidal flows; (2) fairly coarse grained 
green diabase whose augite has larfrely changed to hornblende; (3) 
fine-grained, dark, almost black, fresli diabase cutting the other rocks 
in small dikes. About a mile east of Mallard Bay, one of the south- 
ern arms of Drier Bay, the greenstone is schistose, hard, and siliceous 
and has an appearance of greater age than the usual types of green' 
stone. 
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LATOtTCHB ISLAND. 

The geolog\" and topo^apliy of parts of Latouche Island are shown 
on the special map (PI. XII) and in figures 2 and 3. The long axis 
of the island trends northeast and southwest, and this is the general 
strike of the rocks of the island. These rocks are in the main gray- 
wadces and slates of the Orca gronp. Near the south end are some 
basic dikes, and iionr the northeast corner of the island a small 
amount of gabbro has been intruded into the sediments. 

Conglomerate occurs especially on the point southwest of the dock 
of the Bonanza mine. The matrix of the conglomerate is a coarse- 




6r«ywcHe State InteroeddeO gray w«cM and atate 



FiGvra 2. — Map and »ection of the northwest end of Latouche Island, showing the dis- 
trict just northeast of that ahown on PlAte XII. The horliontal ancl vertical acalea 
of the aection are the aame. 

grained gray wacke, and the pebbles are well rounded and vary in size 
up to those a foot in diameter. Vein quartz and slate, black and gray 
in color and in places flinty, are tlie common pebbles. Other pebbles 
are fine-grained gray granites of at least four types; white and gray 
quartzites; hard silicified quartz porphyries and trachytes, and more 
basic, porphyritic rocks that are probably andesites. The slates of the 
island are usually black in color, and are well exposeil about the 
shores of Wilson Hay. Slates are more conmion near the northwest 
shore of the ishuid, and graywackes are abundant on the north- 
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western slopes of the mountains. 
At the Bonanza mine the ore oc- 
curs chiefly in fractures in a hard, 
almost flinty aphanitic rock which 
is gray 'to greenish in color. The 
origin of this rock is not clear, 
but it is probably a hierhly sili- 
ceous sediment. At the lihickbird 
claim are some intensely sheared 
greenish rocks which may have 
originally been basic igneous 
rocks. 

The rocks of Latouche Island 
have been subjected to close fold- 
ing, the axes of the folds trend- 
ing Jiortiioasl and southwest. In 
some places, especially toward the 
center of the island, the folding 
lias been more intense and some 
(jf the folds have been overturned 
slightly to the southeast. The 
axes of a number of the folds are 
shown on Plate XTT. Su})erini- 
])osed on these folds arc other gen- 
tle ones whose axes trend about 
at right angles to the axes of the 
main folds. On the northeast 
end of tlie island the main folds 
are more open and the cross folds 
are more distinct. (See fig. 2.) 
The congiouierute exposures de- 
scj ibed above are from the strati- 
ij:raphically lowest rocks (m the 
island and are re*rarded as mark- 
inir a main amiclmal axis. This 
same belt of conglomerate oc- 
curs near the entrance to Wil- 
son Bay, and probably also out* 
crops about a quarter of a mile 
southeast of Horseshoe Bav, where 
a number of loose blocks of the 
conglomerate were found. The 
general structure of the north- 
western part of Latouche Island 
is shown by the sections in fig- 
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ure 3, It is not improbable that dip faults complicate the structure, 
. but owing to the monotonous lithology such faults are not easy of 
I location. 

HOODOO IBLAIfP. 

The southwest end and the west and north sides of Hoodoo Island 
have many exposures of greenstone with .some interbedded slate. At 
llic northeast corner of tliis ishind is a small eh)ngated island called 
Observation Island. Here and foi iialf a mile to the west are excel- 
lent exposures of slate riuI jLrraywacke wiiii no «zreenstone. Just south 
of tliis small island is an anticline, 200 feet across, of conglomerate. 
The axis of the anticline pitclies 10° N. 7° W. and the dips on either 
^Idv of the axis run up to 45*^. The conglomerate is clearly inter- 
bedded with the slate and graywacke. The j)ebbles are well rounded 
and vary in size up to tiiose 8 inches in diameter. Tlie i)ebl)les 
are composed of quartz, quartzite, graywacke, flint, slate, quartz 
porphyry, and trachyte. This conglomerjite and its pebV)les i eseiuble 
closely the conglomerate of the exj^osures on Latouche Island, and it 
is thought to belong near tbe base of tlie Orca group. To the south 
of Observation Island the conglomerate and interbedded slates and 
gra^'wackes continue along the shore of Hoodoo Island for about 2 
miles. These rocks occur in a series of folds, the anticlines of wliich 
are the more prominent. The axes of these folds average about 
horizontal and strike a little east of north. The west limbs of the 
anticlines have a dip of 30° to 50° ; the east limbs are steeper, in some 
places nearly vertical. 

JiLBlNtj'lON ISLAND. 

Near the southern part of Elrington Island, opposite a smaller 
island about three-quarters of a mile in diameter which is connected 
with the main island at low tide, are exposures of conglomerate, gray- 
wacke, slate, and greenstone. At the southeast are greenstones and 
black to giay slate, apparently interbedded. The strike of the slate 
is northeast^ly and the dip 85** to 55^ NW. The pebbles of the con- 
glomerate are well rounded and consist of (piartz, flint, quartz 
]X)rphyry, fine-grained granite, quartz schist, and trachyte. No 
liebbles exactly like the greenstone and slate were noted. The con- 
glomerate is interbedded with graywacke and exposures of these two 
rocks continue for half a mile to the northeast of this locality, the 
locks growing finer in grain as the beds become higher. Whether 
the conglomerate here represents a newer formation resting uncon- 
iDirmably on the slates and greenstones noted above is not clear. 

58668*— Bull. 44ii— lU a 
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A0£ AKD COSK£LATION. 

On Prince William Sound fossils have been found at several 
localities. Hie first were reported by Schrader,* as follows : 

No. 3. Northeast shore Hawkins Island. Two specimens. These specimens 
appear to repFesent portions of the cone of a Olyptostrobut or possibly a 
Sequoia, The form of the cone can not be made out, as the only portions 
remaining are a number of .scales. If the appearance Is not deceptive, these 
frnfrtiHMits nro (\mtv Ukv ( crtniu I'pper Cretaceous or Lower Tertiary forms, 
but are im iiuleiiniir to ho of much value. 

No. 20. (iraviua Toiut, east sh»)re of Prince William Sound. These are very 
small fragments covered with remains of fragments of plants, the nature of 
which can not be made out. 

No. 24. Johnstone Point, north coast Hiucbinbrook Island, Prince William 
Sound. The specimen is covered wltli a disconnected mass of fraj^ments that 
bnvo very little character. There is. howexor. one i>ie<'p that has somewhat the 
iipiitMiiince of H branch of a conifer. It has, t)r appears to have, three loaves 
attachwi to u brauchlet and is not unlilce Sequoia or Taxodium. It is too 
Imperfect to be of any value In determlnlnf? age. 

Schruder and Spencer ^ make the following statement : 

Other plant remains were seen In Jacitson Cove, on Glacier Island, during 
the fall of 1000, but no recognizable si)e<?lmen8 could be collected. 

Other fragments of plants have been found on Simpson Bay, but 
these were too much altered to allow careful determination of their 

charactors. 

The Harriman Expedition rojjorted the finding of a worm tube 
(TereheUina palachei Ulrich) in a bowlder from the moraine of the 
Columbia Glacier.^ 

Several similar worm tubes were found near the end of the point 
just north of the entrance to Galena Bay.- This locality is shown 
in Plate VII, B, The fossils occurred in loose, angular rock frag- 
ments on the beach. These fragments are similar to the rock in 
place here, but none of the worm tubes were found actually in rock 
in place. There is, however, no reasonable doubt as to their belong- 
ing here. 

In a coarse-grained gray limestone, found on the dump of the 
Banta shaft of the Reynolds- Alaska Development Company, east 
of Horseshoe Bay of'Latouche Island, are a number of indistinct 
forms which may be the remains of organisms. The rock un- 
doubtedly came from this shaft and probably from a depth of about 

» Schrader, F. C. \ reconnalsanco of part of Prince WlUlara Sound and the Copper 
River district, .\laska, in 185)8: Twentieth .Vnn. Kept. V. S. (Jool. Survey, pt. 7, 1900, 
p. 40G. 

Schrader, F. C. and Spencer. .\. ('.. The ge«tlog.v and mineral resources »)f a i>ortioD 
of tlie Copper River district. .Vlaska. ii special inibllcation of the U. S. Geo!. Surveif, 
1901, p. 

0 Han-iman Alaska Expedition, vol. 4, 1UU4, p. 134. 
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100 feet below the surface. These specimens were submitted to £. M. 
Eindlet who reports as follows conoeming them: 

Tbe rock is so greatly alt»ed that It would be hanrfloiu to assert posttivety 
fbat tbe supposiNl fosnlls in it are corals. However, tbe numerons cavities in 

tbe specimens ratlier strongly suggest that they represent the impressions of 
partly obliterated corals of tlie Favositea type. Tbe very thin. closi>Iy spaced 
plates in the tul)e-lik(' cuvitieR nppear to reprownt tlie septa in some gpecles of 
FavosUes. Corals of this jreneral tyin? are common in the Devonian and 
Silurian and are not entirely unknown in the Ordovlcian. If, therefore, tbe 
aappoBitlon tbat tbe impressions are corals be correct, it is not practicable to 
draw from tb«n any more precise oonclosion tban tbat ^e borimn represented 
belongs to the Paleozoic^ 

At Controller Bay, about 80 miles soutlieast of Phnoe William 
Sound, and also at Y&kutat Bay, some 160 miles farther southeast, a 
series of rocks occur which are similar in general characters to the 
sediments of the Orca group on Prince William Sound. A similar 
graywaeke and slate formation extends southwestward from Prince 
William Sound along Kenai Peninsula and occurs again on Af ognak 
and Kodiak islands. All these rocks appear to be pre-Tertiaiy in 
8ge> and they have been grouped together as the Yakutat ^ series.*^ « 
This grouping is based on the general character of these rocks, on 
their relation to other terranes, on their approximate continuity, and 
especially on the occurrence in them at Yakutat Bay, at Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, and at Kodiak Island of similar worm tubes {Tereb^ 
Ima palachei Ulrich). Moreover, at Kodiak Island a number of 
other fossils have been found, and Ulrich, after studying them, con- 
dudes that the age of the slates there is most probably Lower Juras- 
sic^ Although the correlation of rocks over so extensive a district by 
the presence of one fossil, and that a worm tube, can not have many 
of the elements of certainty, still in the present state of knowledge 
concerning the stratigraphy of the coast of the Gulf of Alaska it is 
reasonable to regard the Orca group as of Mesozoic and in part proba- 
bly of Jurassic age. It should be borne in mind, however, that on 
the southeastern part of Kenai Peninsula there are most probably two 
discordant formations of very similar lithology, and that present 
information does not permit a positive statement as to which, if 
either, of these is the equivalent of the Orca group or of the fossili- 
ferous slates on Kodiak Island. 

IGNEOUS BOCKa 
GRANITES. 

The gi iinites of Prince William Sound are in all places where they 
have been observed bosses intrusive into much contorted gi-aywaekes 
and slates. They were in but one locality noted near any of the green- 

•Harriman AIa«k:i FxT..Hl!f ion. vol. 4, 1904, pp. 7, 47, 55, 125. 
*Uhrtcb, E. O., Uarrlman Alaska Expeditioo. vol. 4, 1904, p. 132. 
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fitonee of the district. Consultation of the map (PI. II) shows an 
irregular line of these intmsions extending aroand the sound, where 
they usually form bold topographic features. 

GRAMIT£ OF EWAH BAY. 

The backbone of the tongue of land f^eparating Ewan and Paddy 
bays is omipii'd hy a granite mass which is probably not connected 
aieally with tlie Eshaniy f^ranite, as there is a strip of low country 
joining the heads of Paddy and Whale bays. The granite is light 
gray in color and is moderately porphyritic, with a rather fine- 
grained groundmass. The larger crystals are orthoclase, and the 
minerals of the groundmass are quart/, orthoclase, plagioclase, bio- 
tite, and very small aiiioiuits of liomblende, magnetite, apatite, and 
ciroon. The plagioclase is normal oligoclase in composition. 

The granite was nowhere seen in actual contact with the surround- 
ing graywackt', luit numerous bowlders of recirstallized graywacke 
pierced by aplite dikes give ample evidence of the intrusive character 
of the granite. The baked graywacke is of a grayish-brown color 
very characteristic of the baked gi ay wackes of the sound. This color 
is the modification of the gray of the unaltered graywacke which is 
produced by the dark-brown mic a. biotite, developed in the sediment 
by the metamorphic action of the intrusive granite. Near the granite 
the rock is so changed that its sedimentary character is evident only 
by tracing it away from the granite till it grades into a rock which 
is certainly a sediment. Although completely crystallized, its clastic 
character is easily seen by means of the microscope. The brown color 
is caused by the multitude of tiny biotite flakes scattered diversely 
through the rock. Bands of quartz grains coarser t|isn the adjacent 
grains indicate the original bedding. The quartz grains, together 
with the much scarcer grains of orthoclase and plagioclase, are 
closely fitted to each other with interlocking margins. Hie original 
more rounded grains with very finely divided interstitial clayey 
material have been worked over during metamorphism to this form. 
Black grains of magnetite are sparsely scattered throu^ the section. 

ESHAMY O&ANITE. 

The granite mass practically stirrounding Granite Bay and occu- 
pying nearly all of the neck of laud between Granite and Eshamy 
bays has been termed the Eshamy granite. Its contact with the sedi- 
ments can easUy be traced from a distance by the smooth spalled 
surface of the granite antl the darker color of the sediments. Where 
perfectly fresli the granite is of a pinkish frray rolor, but the outer 
foot with surface exposed to the weather is pink, and the outermost 2 
or 3 in(>lH>s is stained brown by limouite. In places it is somewhat 
gneissic, but the typical phase of the main granite is of a medium- 
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grained granitoid texture. Tho darker niuicniLs are roughly grouped 
in irn'oriilar patches 5 to 10 iiiilliiiu'ters i?i diameter. These patches 
give the gi'anite a slijrhtly mottled aj)j)('ar!UU'e. 

The microscope shows that a few of the oithoclase crystals are 
slightly porphyritic. These larger crystals are usually made up of 
zones of slightly dilFerriit optical properties. The zones are pre- 
sumably due to slight differences in the chemical and physical condi- 
tions of the molten rock while the orthoclase was crystallizing. Some 
of the crystals have been broken and the cracks healed by secondary ' 
quartz. 

The quartz is very irregular and full of inclusions. In some places 
the boniidaries between adjac<'nt quartz grains are an intricate fret- 
work (1*1. IX, showing that the grains interlock in iii exceedingly 
complicated way. This is probably due to a partial breaking up and 
partial cementing of the quartz during the deformation of the rock 
u a whole. The undulatory extinction and anomalous biaxial char- 
acter of some of the quartz show that it has been subjected to great 
deformative forces. 

Plagioclase, biotite, and hornblende are very prominent in the 
thin section and give a basic aspect to the granite. The plagioclase 
is andesine-oiigodaae. It is closely twinned and in places is inter- 
giDwn with individuals of the same species. The biotite is consider- 
ably more abundant than the hornblende.. The accessory minerals 
are magnetite, apatite, zircon, and sphene. These minerals have a 
tendency to 'duster about or to be induded in the biotite and horn- 
blende. 

Locally there are more basic phases of the Eshamy granite. At 
the south side of the entrance to Granite Bay the two phases, acidic 
and basic, seem to have b^en mixed while still in a plastic or semi*- 
plastic condition. The field relations show that the more addle phase 
was intruded soon after the more basic phase. 

The contact between the granite and the gray^Yackes is very sharp. 
At the side of one dike several feet wide the granite becomes a little 
more acidic within a few centimeters of the contact. The actual 
transition takes place in a few millimeters, but the microscope shows 
the graywacke substance trailing out into the granite for several 
millimeters. The biotite of the recrystallized graywacke is slightly 
concentrated in the first few millimetei*s of the graywacke, but in the 
next few millimeters it is slightly' depleted. Numerous aplite dikes 
cut the graywacke and the granit*' in all its phases for many feet on 
each side of the contact. 

Near this locality the granite cuts a greenstone. This greenstone 
is a diorite, probably derived iiuiii a diabase, and it is the only basic 
Igneous rock noted ou the west shore of the sound. • 
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PLATE IX. 
Pbotomicbografhb. 

A. Partly granulated quartz with fretted maivloB* from Bshamy sianlte: 

Bpecimen G 2flf>. X 16, crossed nicols 

B. Poikilitic quart/ with wro Iriv of ximkm tj sis, from Esther ;:riinite; speci- 
meu GdOl. The black line incloses the quartz of the same orientatiuu. X 16, 
croBsed nfcols. 

C. ReactioD rim of actlnollte between ollHne and labradorlte^ from gabbro od 

Esther Islnnt! : specimen G293. X 16. eroMed nicola. 

D. AmiihihoU' cross sootions from «lIko nenr Barry Glficier: snecinion 0 430. 
Thest' areas arc now nuidc up of (•liloritc, eiddote. an<l t Mlcitc, but their shai)e 
indicates that these minerals have resulted from the alteration of an amphibole, 
probably bomblende. X 64, ordinary ligbt. 

B* Quarts pbenocryst fractured, witb 8ili;ht displacement, from quarts por- 
pbyiy of Unakwik Bay; specimen G305, Tbe secondary quarts healing tbe 
break Is irregular in its orientation, except between the parts of the pheuocrygt, 
where ft was deposited witb tbe same orientation as tlie pbenocryst X 16» 
crossed nlcols. 

Sliced ortLoclase crystal from a squeezed aplite dike on Esther Island; 
specimen O300. Tbe line AA Is tbe longer axis of tbe crystal, and there are 
four cross breaks roughly parallel to the cleavage. X 54, crossed nksols. 
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VZUIB JVAN OXAHITS. 

The Xellie Juan granite occurs in the western part of the sound, 
on the south shore of Port Xellie Juan. It extends along the shore 
for a distance of about 5 miles and inland for an unknown distance. 
It is surrounded .by the graywackes and slates of the Valdez group, 
but no examination of the immediate contact was made. The rock 
is of two distinct types which grade into one another. They are the 
nuin body of the granite and a distinctly porpliyritic phase. The 
main granite is very light pink in color; the porphyritic phase is of 
a light-gray cast. 

The rock is a typical biotite granite with a simill portion of plagio- 
clase which is a little more acidic than oligoclasc. The pheiiocrvsts 
(orthoclase). as well as the smaller feldsjwr crystals, are as a rule 
markedly zonal in structure. The (|uartz lias a tendency to segregate 
into areas seemingly of one large grain but in reality of several 
small grains. 

The ferroniagnesian minerals are biotite, of the variety anomite, 
and a less amount of h()rnl)]end(\ The luoiiie is altering to chlorite, 
becoming greenish as alteration approaches. i)ut muintaiiung its 
strong birefringence. 1 he liornljlf nde is commonly twinned parallel 
to (100), rarely repeated once or twice. 

Magnetite, apatite, zircon, and sj^liene are present as acrossory 
minerals. The magnetite is almost invariably included as lounded 
grains in the biotite. There occur in addition to these minerals a few 
tiny giains of a warm brown pleochroic mineral which is probably 
allanite. 

OaANIIE OF CULROSS ISLAND. 

A small area located about the middle of the western part of CuU 
ross Island — ^that is, on the east side of Ctilross Passage— consists of 
granite associated with a basic granitoid rock which might on casual 
observation be mistaken for a phase of the granite. This rock is a 
somewhat altered gabbro rather high in ])lagioclase feldspar (labra* 
dorite) and with a partial ophitic texture. It may be a differentiation 
phase of the granite, which itself is of a distinctly basic type, but the 
general relations point to its being a separate intrusion not related 
immediately, at least, to the granite. 

The granite proper has been intruded into slates and graywackes. 
Beautiful contact features with graywackes may be seen on the beach 
at the northern limit of the granit-e. The granite is rather dark gray 
in color, owing to the liberal portion of biotite present. The color 
changes to pink and light brown as weathering progresses. 

i he quartz is very irregular in outline. It shows marked nndula- 
torv extinction and loiitaiii-- numerous sheets and lines of inclusions 
wiiicii are roughly parallel througlu)ui ihe section. The tJiihoclase 
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and sofla-limp feldspar iire boili sDinewhat altered to sericite. The 
pla^i(K'lasi> is not coiistaiil in conipositioii, but there is a variation 
from nearly pure albite in some indivitbials to oligoelase-alhite in 
others. The average composition of the plagioclase is about Abs^An,... 

The hiotit© i;;' the variety anomite and is altering to actinolite. 
Magnetite, apatite, aircon. and si)hene are not uncommon. Rare 
small brown grains, probably aiUnite, occur associated with the 
biotitc. 

Aplitic phases of the granite are finer grained and lighter in 
color than the main granite. The latter fact is due to the decrease 
in the quantity of the biotite. The most notable feature of this 
aplite is the white acidic band or zone at the immediate contact 
with the graywackes. At a distance of about 1 centimeter from the 
contact the quartz begins to increase and the biotite to decrease. 
Orthoclase also replaces the plagioclase in part. At 2 to 3 miUi- 
meters from the contact the biotite abruptly disappears except for 
an occasional isolated individual, and the quartz becomes strongly 
predominant. The actual transition to the graywacke takes place 
in 0.2 to 0.8 millimeter. For a distance of Id millimeters from the 
contect there is no apparent change in the degree of anamorphism 
in the graywacke. However, the baking is less at several feet from 
the contact, but the further gradation into unaltered graywacke was 
not observed. 

The metamorphosed graywacke presente even to the unaided eye 
decisive evidences of anamorphism in its well-marked crystallinity 
and in the presence of biotite, presumably developed from the orig- 
inal clayey constituents. The general color is a little lighter gray 
than the ordinary graywacke observed in the district. Countless 
spangles of biotite appear on the fractured surface, 

QSAMISE OV PAMAftS OAXAL. 

On the north side of Passage Canal is a mass of gray granite 
roughly elliptical in outline about 4 miles long and 2 miles wide. 
From a point 4 miles west of Point Pigot it is exposed for 2 miles 
westward along the shore. The northern part of the mass is hidden 
under a glacier. Near tlie contact on the east the granite is much 
fractured, as are also the adjoining graywacke and slate, though to 
a le&s d(»gree than the granite. The granite sends a very few string- 
ers of aplite into the surrounding rock. The sediments are schistose 
at the contect, becoming hardened at 100 feet, and further grading 
into unaltered graywacke and slate. Numerous inclusions of mica 
schist, probably altered fragments of the sediments, are present in 
the shore exposures. Hence it is probable that the contect is in the 
bay not far from the shore. 
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Tlie 2:ranite is decimillimeter-graineil, thoiiorh a few individual 
quartz grains attain 2 millimeters. The feldspar is, in the main, 
orthoclase, altering to kaolin and muscovite, but a few crystals of 
plagioclase varying between andesine and oligoclase are present. 
The only dark mineral in the granite is biotite, in part altered to 
chlorite. Minor amounts of apatite, ma^etite, and zircon are 
present 

To the east of this granite, near Point Pigot, are seyeral fine- 
grained, very light-colored dikes, weathering to a de^p brown. Under 
the microscope the brown material is seen to be limonite derived 
from siderite. The major portion of the rock is oligoclase and aider- 
ite, with quartz in less amount. Little or no orthoclase is present. 
Considerable secondary white mica occurs in the rock. The siderite 
is probably secondary also, but no decisive evidences of its secondary 
origin are to be seen. It is in fairly definite patches and might 
possibly be original. 

BAZaSB OEAinTE. 

Tl^e Esther granite mass occupies the greater part of Esther 
Island, at the south end of Port Wells. It is one of the two largest 
granite masses about the sound. It presents the huge spalled-off 
surfaces so characteristic of the granites in this district, and these 
distinctive hills may be easily recognized at a distance of several 
miles. All the phases of this granite are more or less gneissic. Espe- 
cially is this true of the granite on the northern and eastern parts of 
EsthOT Island, where the gneissic structure is very pronounced. 

The granite is in most places slightly porphyritic, with orthoclase 
phenocrysts. The quartz is very undulatoiy and segmental in its 
extinction, and much of it is distinctly biaxial. The quartz of the 
granite on the east side of the island is partly granulated. THie mar- 
gins between the grains are of the intricate character shown in Plate 
IX, A J though the illustration represents another granite. In one 
place tiie quartz is partly poikilitic, inclosing small crystals of ortho- 
dasa Plate IX, B, shows sudi a quartz grain with a solid core. The 
solid central part probably formed before the small crystals of ortho- . 
dase, so that they were included in only the outer part of the quartz 
individual. The segregative quality of both the quartz and the fer- 
romagnesian minerals is very marked in this granite. The quartz 
groups can be distinguished by close inspection of the hand speci- 
men, and the groups of dark minerals give the granite a mottled 
appearance in some localities. 

Potash and lime-soda feldspars are present. The first occurs in 
crystals of two orders of magnitude, one sli«,ditly porphyritic. the 
other of the same general size as the irroundmnss. The hirfrer ones 
and many of the smaller ones are maikedly zoiiul in structun'. The 
lime-soda feldspars rarely attain the size of the phenocrysts of ortho- 
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clase. Tlieir coiiiposition is about Ab«sAn,„ or oli«riHlaso-aiKlesine. 
Many of the crystals have more acidic rims grading to about albite- 
olig^cx lase in composition. 

The dark minerals are biotite and hornblende. All phases of the 
Esther granite have a considerable amount of biotite, but the amount 
of hornblende varies frotn scarcely any to as much as the biotite. 
The platy crystals of biotite are airanged rou-rhly parallel to the 
planes of the gneissic structure of the rock. In fact, it is this ar- 
rangement of the black mica plates which is very largely the cause 
of the giieissic structure. The plates are so bent and twisted and the 
edges of the plates are so l agged that the mica seems to have been 
intensely squwzed by tiie neighboring crystals. In otlicr places the 
edges of one biotite flake feather out against aiiotluM-. showing that 
there has been slipping or gliding between the lamina' of the mica. 
The hornblende is so granulated that nearly all traces of its original 
form are gone. 

The accessory minerals are magnetite, apatite, sircon, and a very 
small amount of sphene. 

Many aplitic dikes extend from the granite into the surrounding 
sediments. One dike located in a little bay on the south side of the 
island contains a few small red garnets. The garnets are probably 
original, though the dike has been subjected to intense shearing 
forces. Microfaults are numerous and twinned feldspars with bent 
laminae are common. Here and there the feldspars are sliced into 
several fragments by breaks along the cleavage planes (PI. IX, F). 

On the east side of Esther Island the granite cuts a gabbra On 
tlie northeast side of Esther Passage there is a quartz diorite which 
may be related to the granite. 

The sediments surrounding the Esther granite are much sheared 
and metamorphosed. On the north shore of Esther Passage are 
metamorphic sediments, including baked graywacke, mica schist, and 
knotenschiefer. The baked graywacke is brown in color and com- 
posed of a mixture of quartz and biotite grains with a few ortho- 
clase and plagioclase grains. The rock has been under shearing 
stresses, as shown by the curved bands of minute biotite flakes. The 
biotite seems to be in the process of formation from the fine-grained 
matrix between the larger quartz and feldspar grains. A specimen 
of schist obtained near the graywacke gives evidence of great djmamic 
metamorphism and shows intricate but obscure folding. It is dark 
gi ay in color, speckled with tiny black-mica plates which are ar- 
ranged in bands. Besides these dark bands there are light-colored 
and quartzite-like bands. Examination with the micros(!ope shows the 
mica in wavy bands wrap|)ing about lighter-colored and harder min- 
erals. There are largi> grains of a colorless mineral in these biotite 
bands, which axe the same as the lightest-colored material in the 
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hand specimen. This mineral is sillimanite, probably produced by 
the dehydration of the kaolin of the original sediment. The quartz 
bands have a distinctly fragniental aspect, but there has been a large 
amount of granulation of the original particles. A light-green, 
faintly pleocfaroic min^al with very weak double refraction is pres- 
ent in small amount It is seemingly an alteration product of the 
mica and is probably one of the serpentines* 

The granite near the graywacke contact is but very little finer 
grained than the usual phase, but the sediments have increased very 
greatly in coarseness of grain near the contact The clastic character 
of the sediments is still made evident, hoveyer, by the shapes and 
arrangements of the quartz grains, which occupy about one-half of 
the thin section. Plagioclase and orthoclase grains occur sparsely in 
about the same ratio as in the fresh gray wackes of the district. The 
increased size of the biotite and its development of parallelism to the 
deavage' direction, the close interlocking of grains, and the absence of 
finer-grained matrix are the characteristics of this rock as compared 
mth the less anamorphosed rocks of approximately the same original 
diameter. 

The knot^sdiief er is characterized by the small ellipsoids, flat- 
tened in the plane of cleavage, from which it was named. These 
granules are from 1 to 3 millimeters in greatest dimension. They 
stand out on the weathered surface. The rock is very slaty in its 
general a^ect, but many siliceous bands are present. Under the 
microscope the rock is seen to be composed of fine-grained quartz, 
locaUy in veins, small black irregular patches of magnetite, multi- 
tudes of tiny plates of biotite, and, smallest of all, clouds of extremely 
minute black specks, possibly carbonaceous matter. There is one 
other mineral which is probably sillimanite, but the small size of the 
individuals precludes accurate determination of the species. The 
rods of this mineral lie in general parallel to the mica plate»-^at is, 
parallel to the rock cleavage. In the knots the rods and quartz 
grains are more abundant, but the arrangement of the rods is more 
diverse. The cause of the knots may be the more active change in 
these places from original kaolin to sillimanite and quartz.* 

BAY CUIANIXE. 

Cedar Bay is the main eastern arm of Wells Bay, in the north- 
central part of the sound. The Cedar Bay granite surrounds two- 
thirds of this bay and forms the core of the neck of land between 
Wells Bay and the passage northwest of Glacier Island. The granite 
extends well up into the head of the northeast arm of Wells Bay. 
At this place the granite of the main mass — that is, several hundred 

' Van Hist*. C. R.. A treatise on metumorpblsm : Mon. U. S. Geol. Survey, vol. 47, 1904, 

pp. 316-317. 
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feet from the contnct with the suiruuiulin<!: graywacke — is of a light- 
gray color. The size of «£raiii is 0.5 to inillinietei>!. A few df the 
feldspars are nhntil one onler larnrer in size than tiie average gram of 
the body of the rock. The granite is of a very even grain and the 
quartz is in more regular shapes than that of the other granites of 
the sound. The stress phenomena in the rock are very slight. There 
are no fractures, no granulated quartz, no bent biotite flakes^ and very 
little undulatory extinction of the quartz. 

The orthoclase is very irregular in outline and contains many tiny 
flakes of white mica. The plagiodase is andesine-oligoclase, 
AbggAnj, in composition. It is not a very prominent constituent of 
the rock. The biotite is greenish brown in color and is very largely 
altered to chlorite^ Small amounts of hornblende^ magnetite, apa- 
tite, and zircon occur as accessory minerals. In some localities the 
granite has more of the darker minerals than in others, but on the 
whole it is rather aeidic 

At the head of the small bay just south of Cedar Bay the granite 
occurs in two phases. Microscopic examination, however, shows 
but one of these to be of granitoid texture. This phase is veiy much 
like the granite at the head of the northeast arm of Wells Bay in 
both its texture and its mineralogical constitution. The other rock 
is very white in color, being in many places as white as marble. The 
microscope reveals it to be a porphyry with microgranitic ground- 
mass. The phenocrysts occupy about as much of the rock as the 
groundmass. They are quartz and orthoclase, and a small number 
are oligodase. The groundmass is composed of the same minerals. 
The remarkably light color of the porphyry is caused by the chalky 
aspect of the feldspars, due to rather advanced alteration, and by 
the almost complete lack of dark-colored minerals. 

The granite at 10 feet from the contact with the sediments in the 
northeast arm of Wells Bay has a subporphyritic texture with ortho- 
clase phenocrysts* The average size of grain is somewhat less than 
that of the main granite. There is seemingly no difference in the 
basicity of the granite. • At 10 inches from the contact the granite 
is a porphyry with decimillimeter-gniined groundmass and milli- 
meter-grained phenocrysts of quartz and orthoclase. Numerous 
small areas of the groundmass and parts of some of the orthoclase 
phenocrysts are micropegmatitic. About many of the phenocrysts the 
grain of the groundmass is a little finer than the average. Very 
little plagioclase is present. Biotite occurs in subordinate amount. 
Immediately at the contact the giain liecomes somewhat eoarser and 
the phenocrysts more al)undaiit. The last few millinieters are com- 
posed only of quartz and orthoclase. A white banil maritiug this 
contact zone may be seeii very distinctly. 
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Tbe contacts of the larger dikes with the sediments are the same 
as those of the granite, but as the dikes become smaller (several 
millimeters wide) they become finer grained and contain only quartz 
and orthoclase, with a rare crystal of plagiodase. In a few places 
a slight mixing of the baked graywacke particles and the aplite 
can be observed. As the dikes become still finer they become more 
and more quartzose. When the dikes are a few tenths of a millimeter 
m width, only an occasional orthoclase crystal is present* Those 
which occur are in general larger than their quartz neighbors and are 
almost invariably in simple Carlsbad twins. The very finest ends 
of the dikes are made up of nothing hnit quartz. 

SHEEP BAY aaANIIE. 

A granite mass occupies the northeast third of the point of land 
separating Port Gravina from Sheep Bay. It is light gray in color 
and is the coarsest-grained granite of the sound.' It is millimeter 
grained, composed of about one-half quartz, one-third orthoclase, and 
the remainder plagiodase, biotite, and accessory minerals. The gran- 
ite is in contact with fine-grained baked graywacke at the head of 
Fort Gravina. 

The quartz varies from a few tenths of a millimeter to nearly 10 

millimeters in width, averaging about 2.5 millimeters. It has strong 
undulatory and segmental extinction. In many places the quartz 
has been fractured and the cracks are filled with fine-grained sec- 
ondary quartz. Lines and sheets of inclusions are extremely abun- 
dant. They traverse from grain to grain of the quartz without 
break. Tliere neeni to be two systems of these inclusion sheets, whose 
directions are in part certainly related to the fracture directions. 
Many of the segments of (he sonfniental extinction are hounded by 
inclusion sheets. It is therefore ele;ir that these inclusion^ are see- 
oTidai V and have been induced by de formative forces acting upon the 
quartz. 

The orthoelase is very irregular in shape, and as a rule simply 
twinned according to the (\irlsbad law, though the twins are locally 
repeated two or three times. It is quite fresh, except near the iron- 
bearing minerals, where the alteration to sericite is well befrtni- The 
larger orthoclase crystals are intergrown with thin, nearly fiat plates 
of another feldspar, probably albite. 

The plagioclase is distinctly zonal in its usual occurrence. The 
bodies of the ciystals are oligodase-andesine and the rims are as 
acidic as sodic oligodase. 

The biotite occurs very commonly in hexagonal plates, by means 
of which the optical orientation is found to be that of the variety 
anomite. Alteration to chlorite has begun. Hornblende is absent, 
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but very small amounts of magnetite, apatite, and zircon occur. 
Sphene is present in notable quantity in connection with altering 
biotite. This fact suggests that the mica is probably high in titaniuirt. 

At the head of Sheep Bay the granite has a larger proportion of 
ferromagnesian minerals. The rock has been much mashed in the 
zone of fracture. Some of the mica plates have been intensely sheared, 
and many of the brittle minerals have been partly granulated. 

OTSZa eSAVITB ASEAS. 

In addition to the granites described above, a few small ocscurrenoes 
are known. The first of these is the granite on the west side of Port 
Bainbridge, near the head (see PI. II), at a distance of 1^ to 2 
miles from the shore. It forms the top of the first ridge west of the 
port It was not visited, nor were specimens procured from the 
glacial streams coming down from the glacier which covers a third 
of the granite area. The granite is much lighter in color than the 
surrounding mountains of gray wackes and alate& Its smooth, spalled- 
off sides and rounded top, features very characteristic of the granitic 
hills of the district, and its distinct contact with the darker rocks 
serve to distinguish it with little doubt as an intrusion of acidic 
igneous rock. The small granite mass peeping from under the 
glacier 1^ miles northeast of the granite just described may be part of 
the same body, as both disappear under but on opposite sides of the 
same ice field. 

On the west side of Glacier Bay is a small boss of -fine-grained 
granite porphyry composed of quartz and orthodase, with a small 
amount of brown mica and green hornblende. Plagiodase is very 
sparsely scattered through the rock. A peculiar feature of this gran- 
ite is the presence of slightly lighter colored, oval areas several centi* 
meters wide, in which occur radial aggregates of a dark-green or 
black mineral. ' The phmocrysts in these places are slightly larger 
and more abundant than in the body of the rock. This dark mineral 
is probably an occurrence of tourmaline somewhat similar to that in 
the granite of Stone Mountain, De Kalb County, Ga., described by 
Watson." The biotite is more abundant in these places and is of a 
distinctly green color. 

The suhjoined tjibles show the mineralojjical and cliemical charac- 
ters of four of the granites as deterniiiied bv estimation of the relative 
quantities of each mineral in two to four selected thin sectiims by the 
Rosiwai method.* The computation of the norm and the quantitative 
classification are according to Cross, Iddings, Pirsson, and Washincr- 

• Watson, T. L., The snmltle Tocks of Geoi^a and their relatlonablpa : Am. Qeolofflat 

vol. 27. 1901, pp. 206-207. 

' Rosiwai, Verb. WieD. Geol. Relclis-ADSt., vol. 23, 1898, p. 143. 
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toil." Although these results are but api)r(i.\iinalK)iis ol' the true 
compositions of the granites, they <rive a fairly definite idea of ilieir 
characters. The composition of the biotite and hornblende of the 
Esther frranite was a.ssumed to be the same as that uf like minerals in 
a similar rock from Butte, Mont. The composition of the i)iotite and 
hornblende of the Nellie Juan. Cedar Bay, and Sheep Bay granites 
was assumed to be the same as that of like minerals from somewhat 
similar rocks from the Yosemite Valley, California. 



Ivcrayv chemical compmitUmH uf the SvUie Juan, Eather, Cvdur Hay, and 

Hheep Bay graMtes. 





NelHr Jiiun 
granite. 


Esther 
granite'. 


Cedar Bay 
granite. 


gmnite. 




72.7 


66.7 


77.6 


7».4 


AliOi 


13.8 


13.6 


11.7 


10.1 


FegOb 


.67 


1.4 


.2 


.45 


FeO 


1.43 


3.0 


.3 


1.07 




.9 


2.9 


.3 


.8 




1.6 


3.6 


1.& 


1.6 




1.3 


l.ti 


.8 


.7 




7.4 


4.9 


7.3 


5.4 




.2 


.8 




.1 




. 1 


.1 






• 






loo.uo 


98.6 


99.7 


99.62 



Average mineral cmn^osiiions (modes) antl norrm of the Nellie Juan, Esther, 

Oedar Bay, and Sheep Bay graMteti. 





Kellio Juan 
(I, 4, 2, 2>. 


Bsther (11,4,8,2). 


t'ediir itav 
(1. 3. 2, 1). 


a, 3. 2, li. 


Modo. 1 Nociu. 


Mode. 


Norm. 


Mode. 


Norm. 


Mod6. 


Nona. 


SSSitM 


38.1 
89.0 
f AbrtAn© 
\ 18.8 
(11.8) 
(7.6) 
8.6 
.4 


29. f> 
44.5 


30.7 
19.2 

AbfcAiis;, 

(12.0) 
(13.3) 
17.1 
7.1 


27.6 
27.8 


42.4 
41.5 
AtiaaADift 
13.2 

(6. 
(6.7i 
2.4 
.5 


40.6 
44.5 


SO. 4 
29.7 

AbdiAnjs 
12.4 
(6.0) 

2.6 


48.6 
88.4 


Blofite 


10. & 
11.1 


10.5 
16.7 


5.2 
8.3 


6.2 
8.3 








a « « ■ « « « 

1.0 
,4 
.2 






2.0 
2.0 


7.0 

B.3 
2.8 


2.0 
1.6 
.7 














.1 


.1 




.22 








100.0 


100.5 


lOO.O 


97.2 


99.9 


100.2 


100.02 


99.7 



Acrnrdiii;; to tli<' qnantitntlvo flasHiHcntloii 1iu» Nollio .Tiiaii };rjuiiU' l>olon>?*< to 
Class 1 ( i>ors;iIaiK'), order 4 ( hrittanare), rang 1' (tose;iiins«»), snbran>: 2 (del- 
lenose). Tiie ruck may then be siH)keii of as a somevvliiU iiLyrit; grauodelleuosc. 
The Esther granite belongs to Class II (dosalane), order 4 (austrare), rang 3 
(tmalase), and snbrang 2 (dopotassic). Tbe rock may be called a granodopo- 
tasslc tonalase, or In other words, a rather basic biotito bornblende granite 
gneiBs. The mode is dpciderlly 1)iotiti('. This rock is a little more notassic 
than the typical tonalite, but it mif^bt be called a biotite-orthoclaso toualite. 
The Cedar Bay Kiuuite belongs to ("la.^s I (persalane), order :{ (eolumbare), but 
very near to order 4 (brittauare ) , rang 2 (alsbachase), and snbrang 1 (barely 



"Cross, Whitman, Iddliiirs. .1. P.. PlnaoD, L. V., and WMbincton, U. S,, Quantitative 
elassificatioD of igneous rockg, 1003. 
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IKTpotnssit ). ii is iliorofoiv n ^rnnopcrpotassU- jilsbaohaso, cloise lu the ulasklte 
group. The HUiall umuuut of feiuic iiiiuerals gives thi^ rock a uormative mode. 
Tbe Sbeep Bay granite is the most addle of tbe four granites clasBlfled. It 
> belongs to Claas I (vtary pemlane), order 8 (columbare), rang 2 (alBbachaae), 
and eabrang 2 (milialose), near Bubraug 1 (perpotassic). The rock la hence 
a granomlhalose and, like the Cedar Bay granite, Is near the jilaskite frronp. 

A study of the titbJos shows that the four prrnnltes there listed are of two 
major tyjMjs. The tirnt of the»e is the Esther granite. This granite is very 
much less acidic than the others It is also low In potassium or orthoclase, with 
a correspondingly greater amount of blotlte and hornblende (hypersthene in the 
norm) than the other three. It Is nearly a tonalite in composition. 

The second group is represented by two divisions» the Ntille Juan granite ou 
tlio oin» fiand and the Cedar Bay and Sheej) Bay ^rranites on the other. The 
Nellie Juan granite m chemically very close to the dcllenite of Brogger and the 
toHcanite of Washington. The other two lack but a small amount of potassium at 
the expense of lime, magnesia, and iron to become typical alaskltes. The last 
two rocks are very closely alike, differing only in a sU^pit amount of Iron and 
potassium. The EOieep Bay granite is the more femic. 

On the other hand, the Esther granite is so diiTeroit magmatlcally that thm 
Is little doubt of its bein^ ilirtVi'eiit In genesis from neighbors on the sound. 
The greater defurniatioii of this granite and the greater anamorphism of near-by 
sediments suggest that this granite is of greater age than the others. It shows 
at least that !t lies in a more deformed territory. 

The relations of the prianites to the sedimentary rocks of Prince 
William Sound are distinctly intrusive, as shown by (a) the lack of 
basal conglomerates about the granites, (h) the aiiamorphosed condi- 
tion of the sediments near tlie <rranites, and (c) the presence of dikes 
leading fi'oni the granites into the sediments. After s^)lidification of 
the granites movements have taken place atiecting both tlie sediments 
and the granites. This is most notable in the Esther granite. The 
small size of the granite bosses and the slight degree of anamorphism 
of the sediments suggest that the granite bosses probably do not en- 
lai^ge much for a considerable depth. The lack of intense anamorphic 
changes and the occurrence of porph3rritic peripheral phases of the 
granites, as well as the absence of the complicated aplite and pegma- 
tite dike systems characteristic of deep seated intrusions, indicate 
that these granites solidified considerably nearer the surfiace than is 
common with granitic intrusions. 

The granites, with the possible exception of the Sheep Bay granite, 
are not associated with the greenstones of the district. The Esther 
granite is probably the oldest of the granites of the sound. The Sheep 
Bay granite is intrusive into rocks referred to the Orca group; the 
other granites cut the Valdez group. The ration of these other 
granites to the Orca is not known. 

ACIDIC DIKBS. 

At several localities around Prince William Sound isolated acidic 
dikes cut the sediments, especially those of the Valdez group. Two 
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dikes, one about 3 feet wide, occur on the southeast shore of Harri- 
man Fiord, about 2 miles northeast of its head, and another dike 3 op 
4 feet wide is three-fourths of a mile southwest of the Toboggan 
Glacier. The first two dikes nre flesh j/mk in color and are composed 
essentially of quartz, orthoclase, pla^oclase, and iron carbonate. 
The carbonate composes about one-fourth of the rock. No snn:?:estion 
as to the origin of the carbonate, other than that it is probably seo- 
(mdary, can be made from the data at hand. The other dike is a 
light grayish green, much aericiiized aggregate of feldspar and 
quartz, with a few patches of quartz. The green color is caused by 
B small amount of dilorite. 

Two dikes outcrop at the front of the Bairy Glacier on the east 
side. Both are light grayish green in color; one is finely crystalline 
and compact; the other is medium grained and granitoid. The finer- 
grained dike contains a few specks of pyrite and some dark-green 
lodlike forms. These rods (PI. IX, Z>) are made of chlorite, epidote, 
and calcite, but show such distinctive amphibole cross sections that 
there is no doubt of their having been originally an amphibole. Both 
dikes are made up principally of quartz, orthoclase, plagioclase, and 
smaller amounts of calcite. The alteration of the feldspars to mus- 
oovite is very marked. 

On a little island near the center of the east shore of Unakwik 
Inlet, is a flinty gray quartz porphyry, intruded parallel to the bed- 
ding of the adjacent gray wacke. The phenocrysts are of quartz and 
orthoclase from 1 to 2 millimeters in size. The groundmass is centi- 
millimeter grained, so fine that only quartz is certainly determinable. 
Crystals of pyrite are scattered through the rock. In some places 
tile porphyry has been fractured and cemented by quartz. Broken 
phenocrysts of both quartz and feldspar are healed either wholly or 
in part by material deposited in the same orientation as the broken 
crystals (PL IX. K). 

On Unakwik Inlet, north of the mouth of Miners T^iver, a (juartz 
porphyry dike cuts a diorite. The dike has been inlensi ly granuhited. 

Ahnost opposite the congioiiiiiate j^oiiit, on the east side of 
Unakwik Inlet, are three acidic dikes cutlinfj; the bluffs of massive 
graywacke. The northern two dikes are close together and 20 and 
35 feet wide. They are composed of a light-colored, slightly por- 
phyritic niediuni-grained <ri'anite. finer grained at the ed<^s of the 
dikes than at the center. The major portion of the rock is quartz 
and orthoclase. In less amount are plagioclase and chlorite. One- 
fourth mile south of these dikes is a 25-foot dike of rliyolite, about 
parallel to the others — tliat is. about vertuai and striking east and 
west. The phenocrysts of tlie |)orphyry are of rounded quartz and 
kldspar crystals, more rarely biotite, up to Id millimeters in width. 
68068*— BuU. 44»-'10— ^ 
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The gpoundnuiss is light greenish gray or brown in color and fel- 
sitic in appearance. Under the microscope portions of the ei'ound- 
mass surrounding certain of the quartz phenocrysts have extinction 
parallel with the quartz. The extinction of (ho L^ronnthna-^v a^ a 
wliole is patchy. Certain radial a^^<2:regates of >pliri nl ii ic a>|>ect are 
present. Tlics** facts point to an original glassy groundmass of the 
rock. Hence it might he termed an aphorhyolite." Zones of chal- 
cedonic quartz partly surround some of the (juartz phenocryst«;. The 
rock contains brownish inclusions of tine-grained diabase, which 
appear to be fragments of wall rock. The inclusions examined were 
either brought up from some diabase below or are very thorou^ly 
crystallized fragments of graywacke. 

A dike of porphyritic rhyolite with spherulitic groundmass was 
noted by Emerson ^ on the nunatak in the Columbia Glacier. 

Tn 1808 Schrader'^ mentioned certain gray granitic dikes on the 
Giant Rocks, Port Valdez, and near the Valdez Glacier. The latter 
were not visited by this party. The dikes on the (riant Rocks are 
in a sheared, somewhat schistose graywacke. The specimen frcmi 
this locality is an ortho< lase porphyry in which most of the rock is 
made up of small orthoclase phenocrysts. Quartz occupies nearly 
all of the space between the phenocrysts. The peculiar texture of this 
rock gives the fractured surface a roughness seemingly due to the 
breaking of the rock between the phenocrysts rather than across Hiem. 
The weakened, partly granulated quartz is probably the cause of this 
peculiar fracture. 

A dike about 125 feet wide occurs on the east side of the entrance 
to Valdez Narrows. It is composed mostly of quartz and orthoclase 
with a little plagioclase. A sulphide, probably pyrite, is distributed 
rather uniformly through the rock. The sulphide is usually aooom- 
panied by a few chlorite flakes. 

BASXC INTRUSIVE BOCKfl. 

Several occurrences of diorite, diabase, and gabbro in the form of 
dikes and sills, cutting the graywackes and slat*'s of botli the Valdez 
and the Orca groups, were observed on Prince William Sound. It 
is probable that these dikes and sills were in part, at least, the feeders 
of the extensive sur&ce flows of basic lavas during earlier Orca time. 
A few of the mcH^e important occurrences will be described. 

• Bascom, Florence, The ancient volcanic rockH uf South Mountain, Pennsylvania : Bull. 
U. 8. QeoL Surrey No, 136, 1898, p. 42. 

'Emerson, B. K., ITarrinuiii Aliiskii Expedition, vol. 4, 1904, p. 2r>. 

p Schrtider, F. C, A roconnulssance of a pari of riinn- William Sound and the <'opper 

Blver dlBtttel; Alaska, in 1888: Twentieth Ann. BqK* U* 9. QWA, flomf, pL 7, im 
p. 409. 
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«ABnU» OR ESTHEB ZflLAlVlK 

On the east side of I{)j»ther Island there occurs a gal>bro older than 
the Estlier granite. Here there are the following rocks in the order 
named, the oldest first: (a) Mica schist, (?)) gabbro, (r) granite, (d) 
aplite and pogrmatite. The order of the last two was not determined. 

This gabbro exists in several phases. One phase is made up 
largely of poikilitic crystals of aiigite inclosing prismoid crystals 
of labradorite. This feldspar is about the snnie in all the pliases of 
the gabbro. Tt is beautifully twinned, accordiiig to both the albite 
and pericline laws. Another phase has in addition to the augite and 
labradorite a considerable quantity of olivine which is very fresh. 
About each grain of olivine (PI. IX, 0) is a zone made up of tiiou- 
sands of acicular colorless crystals of actinolite. Macroscopic ex- 
amination of the rock reveals the fact that these nodular portion- of 
the rock are more easily weathered parts which cause a pitted 
weathered surface in this variety of the gabbro. 

Van Hise " gives the volume < liange of this alteration of labra- 
dorite to actinolite as minus 7.18 per cent. Tiii^, then, was a change 
under anamorphic conditions. Kemernlx*ring that the gabbro is 
older than tiie granite, and that the granite shows marks of intense 
deformation, we may conclude that this alteration belongs either to 
the same period as that in which the granite was deformed or to the 
period when the granite was intruded. However, no mechanical 
effects of deformation, such as granulation or slicing, are present in 
the gabbro. 

GABBRO ON lATOUCHE ISLAND. 

On tihe east side of the point at the northeast comer of Latouche 
Island is a gabbro dike at least 100 feet wide. The rock is intruded 
into graywackes and slates. It is a little finer grained at the edges 
than in the middle. It is composed essentially of about equal parts 
of diallage and andesine-labradorite. Macrosoopically the dialla^ 
resembles scales of li^t-green mica scattered through the rock. The 
microscope shows that the rock has been intensely deformed in the 
zone of fracture. The feldspars are faulted and broken in a most 
intricate way. The faults vary from submicroscopic to those of sev- 
eral millimeters displacement. The diallage is in many places twisted, 
bent, and broken. Both minerals show marked undulatory extinction. 

Several small gabbro-pegmatite dikes cut the main dike^ The 
grain of the pegmatite is in places as coarse as 5 centimeters. It is 
composed of plagioclase, augite in process of uralitization, and smaller 
amounts of ilmenite. 

* Tan Hlse, C R., A treatise on metamorphism : Hon. U. 8» Geol. Survey, toI. 47, 1904, 
310-311. 
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The contact of the gabbro with the sediments is nearly vertical 
Graywacke at 2 feet from the contact shows but very little recrystal" 
lization, though it is somewhat sheared and f ractiuecL ^ 

DIABASES. 
DIABASK DIKES AT VALDEZ NABBOWB. 

About 14 miles south we^^f of Entrance Island, on the east side of 
Valdez Narrows, a 2-foot <liko of porphyritic diabase is exposed in 
iho cliff. The strike of the dilce is about east nnd we^t and it dips 
55° S. The dike is inclosed in graywacke and slate. The porphyritic 
crystals are probably labradorite. A few small grains of iron sul- 
phide are present. Halfway up the cliff the dike is displaced about its 
own width by a fault plane. 

Just south of the western point on the east side of Valdez Narrows 
18 a basic porphyritic dike. 10 feet wide, cuttin^r liard graywacke 
and graywacke slate. The dike is a diabase with phenocrysts of 
plagioclase up to three- fourths of an inch in diameter in the center. 
The phenocrysts gradually decrease in size toward the edges of the 
dike and abruptly disappear at about 18 inches from the edge. The 
outer 18 inches of the dike is very fine grained and compact 

DIABASE IK TATITLEK NABBOWB. 

Tatitlek Narrows are in a soft slaty band of the Orca group. The 
slate outcrops on each wide of the narrow's, but the long slender island 
in the southern part of the narrows is made up of intrusive diabase. 
This dike is harder tliaii the surrounding slate and so was left as an 
elevation in tlie narrows when the slate was eroded aw^ay. The orig- 
inal minerals of the diabase are augite, plagioclase, at least as basic as 
andesine, ilnieiiite, and possibly a little quartz. The rock has been 
somewhat granulated and the minerals are strongly katamorphosed. 
The augite is altering to hornblende about its margins. The augite 
and plagioclase are altering to epidote, chlorite, and (piartz. Though 
an appreciable amount of quartz is i)resent. it is probably derived 
altogether from the alleralion of the original minerals. The ilmenite 
is very largely altered to leucoxene. A few small yellow grains of 
what is j)robably a metallic sulphide are scattered very sparsely 
through the rock. 

DIABASE OH UNAKWIK IMLET. 

At a nickel prospect just north of the mouth of Miners Biver, on 
the east side of Unakwik Inlet, is a mass of diabase cutting gray- 
wackes and slates. The rock is in several fades, from a medium- 
grained diabase to a gabbro-pegmatite. It is composed essentially of 
augite and labradorite, with considerable amounts of secondary pyr- 
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rhotite. The augite is partly uralitized and the labradorite is more or 
less donded with tiny particles of alteration products. 

In the lofwer part of the Orca group basic igneous rocks are abun- 
dant. (See PI. 11.) They have been altered more or less completely 
80 that they now have a greenish color and are grouped for con- 
venience under the term greenstones. These rocks were originally 
basic lava flows^ basic fragmental volcanic rocks, and basic intrusive 
bodies In places diearing has been prominent in these rocks and 
ihey are then classified as greenstone schists. 

The coarser grained and less altered of these rocks still show plagio- 
dase feldspars and traces of augite. The texture is commonly ophitic 
and the original rock was thus a diabase. In some places the grain 
is coarser, the texture approaches the granitoid, and the rock may be 
temed a gabbro. Commonly, however, the rocks are highly altered 
and the augite is changed to hornblende. Where shearing stresses 
have been prominent, chlorite as well as hornblende is developed. In 
many localities alteration has gone so far that the original texture 
and minerals are not recognizable. 

A very large part of the greenstones of the Orca group are surface 
fiows. Their mode of occurrence has been described under the head- 
ing " Galena Bay in the special descriptions of the Orca group. 
Many of these surface flows are ellipsoidal in character — ^that is, the 
flows contain many more or less ellipsoidal masses which vary f rmn a 
few inches to 10 feet in diameter. These ellipsoids in many places 
make up almost the entire flow. Between the individual ellipsoids is 
a softer, greenish, locally schistose material whose original character 
is not clear. In shape some of the elli[)soids are almost spherical, 
but they are more commonly more or less flattened in a plane parallel 
to the dip of the flows. In some ellipsoids this flattening is probably 
due to pressure after the rock was .covered with other flows or with 
sediments; in others the flattening appears to be due to the pressure 
of one ellipsoid on another before they had completely solidified. 
Still other ellipsoids are rather irregular in shape, but are bounded by 
curving planes. Some ellipsoids show a radial structure (PL VIII, B ) . 

The ellipsoidal gi*eenstones are ccMnmon throughout the lower part 
of the Orca group. Some of the most characteristic exposures occur 
both north and south of the entrance to Galena Bay and are shown 
on Plate VIII. In the more mountainous parts of the greenstone 
areas, as about Copper Mountain and on Knight Island, the ellipsoi- 
dal greenstones are not so common, but even in these places traces of 
this structure are recognizable here and there. 

The ellipsoidal structure in basic lava flows is a not uncommon 
feature and has been described from several places. It is generally 
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thought that this structuiv occurs in submarine flows, or at least in 
flows which have entered water. The Prince William Sound ellip- 
soidal greenstones are very similar to the Archean Ely greenstone of 
the Vermilion iron range in Minnesota, descriptions of which have 
been written by Wincbell • and by Clements.^ 

£COKOMIC GEOLOGY. 

copras. 

HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 

4 

Copper is the principal metallic substance found on Firince Wil- 
liam Sound, and, in fact, the only one of which shipments of eco- 
nomic importance have been made. 

There are reports that copper prospecting was undertaken during 
the Bussian occupation of Alaska, one specific place being in the 
mountains of the western part of Hindiinbrook Island, both north 
and south of Nuchek. Sporadic prospecting is said to have been car- 
ried on in the years between the end of the Hussian oocupaticm and 
1897. Definite information concerning this early prospecting is, 
however, not at hand. 

The recent period of the search for copper on the shores of the 
sound dates from the staking of the Gladhaugh claim on the east 
side of Virgin Bay in 1897. This claim developed into the Ellamar 
mine. The Bonanza mine on Latouche Island was staked later in the 
same year. From that time to the present prospecting for copper 
has been active, especially from 1908 to 1907. 

There are two mines which have made regular shipmrats for sev- 
eral years. These are the Ellamar mine, at EUamar, and the Bo- 
nanza mine, on Latouche Island. Shipments of several hundred tons 
of ore have been made from certain other properties, as the Knights 
Island Consolidated Copper Company, locally known as the Hub- 
bard & Elliott Company, on Knight Island; the Latouche Copper 
Miiiino^ Company, on Latouche Island; the Reynolds- Alaska De- 
velopment Comj>any, on Boulder Bay and on Latouche Island : the 
Standard Cupper Mines Company, on Landlocked 15ay; and the 
Three Man Miniii^^ Company, ou Landlocked Bay. Sniaii trial ship- 
ments have been made from other properties. 

The mineral production of the district for 1900 to 1008 is shown in 
the following table. The production before 1000 was small. Un- 
fortunately, the figures for the years previous to 1905 are not very 
reliable, for it was not until that year that the Survey began the 
collection of statistics for iUaska directly from the producers. 

•Winchell. X. H., The Kftwtsblwtii acKlomerate at Ely, Hlnn. : Am. Geologist, vol. 9, 

1892. pp. 359-368. 

* Clements, J. Morgan, The TermlUon Iron-bearing district of Minnesota: Mon. U. R 
Oeol. Soryey. vol. 45, 1003, pp. 144-160. 
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Minena praAuetion of Prince WiUiam 8oun4» 1900-t99H, 



Year. 


SUver.o 


Gold.o 


Copper. 


_ 

Percent- 
age of 
copper 

per ton. 


Ounces 


Valne. 


Oatices. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 




) 










140.000 




1901 










1 — — 1 - - — 

' 41.000 














2, 043. .W. 
1,.W,879 
2,109.232 

1 , 549, W2 

i,3-jt,%a 


156,000 

■_'T5, t)7(') 
J4f">,5:i-." 
407, O^i 

i74,sy.s 


























:::::::::: 

4.i 

4 4 

4.9 




7,900 
8»W4 


S3, 6,V> 
5,214 
4.74B 


870. 75 
l,ld6.09 
M.74 


118,000 
23,891) 
1,178 


10,418,182 


I,fl61,lfi6 


4.4 



" Slatiiitlcs fur gold and silver output arc availabla only Kioce 1905. 



ORS HIMEBALS. 

Chalcopyrite is by all means the most important copper-bearing 
mineral on the sound. It is presnil in practically all the mines and 
prospects and is the mineral which forms the ore of all the large 
shipments. It occurs in rather finely granular form and its bright- 
yellow color makes it easy of recognition. In some of it the grain is 
very fine indeed. 

The chalcopyrite is in general intimately mixed with pyrrhotite, 
which in itself probably bears a little copper sulphide as an impurity. 
These two minerals, chalcopyrite and pyrrhotite, are practically 
everywhere present, and the relative proportions of the two vary 
greatly, not only in adjoining deposits Imt in the same deposit. It 
is a common feature in any one vein to find abrupt variations from 
point to point in the abundance of these two minerals, at one place 
the vein being almost entirely pyrrhotite and dose by almost entirely 
chalcopyrite. 

With the two minerals just mentioned, but occurring in much less 
abundance, is pyrite, which also probably carries a little copper. The 
pyhte is usually granular in form, and locally the grain is very fine, 
as at the Duchess tunnel, near Horseshoe Bay, on Latouche Island. 
In places pyrite occurs in crystals from a quarter of an inch to nearly 
an inch in diameter; such crystals are especially noticeable at the 
Bonanza mine, where they exist in the form of pentagonal dodecahe- 
drons which have their crystal boundaries ^arply marked and are 
included in almost solid chalcopyrite. Some of the crystals of pyrite 
at the Bonanza mine are surrounded by a thin film of quartz, or of 
quartz mixed with a small amount of chalcopyrite. These crystals 
of pyrite also occur rarely at the Ellamar mine. 

Secondary (surface) copper minerals are not of great importance, 
as weathering has extended only a small distance from the surface. 
Sudi minerals are malachite, which occurs a^ green stains in very 
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many localities; aziirite, which is rare; coveliiie, wliicli lias been 
found at tlie Bonanza mine; and native c()pj>er, which has been 
found at the pn>spi>cts of the Three Alan Minintr Company on Land- 
locked Bay, ami n\<o at the Bonanza mine, \Yhere it is now being de- 
posited as a cement to «jrravels in a ntreuni bed close to the mine. An 
indistinct, povvder\\ bhuk coj^per mineral, |)robably melaoonite, 
occurs in small quantity also at the Bojianza mine. 

At the prospects of llie Cordova Cop})er Comjiany, near Orca, 
occur copper minerals partly ilitterent from those noted above. Here 
are fonnd not only chalcopyrite, but also Iwnite, chalcocite, native 
copper, cuprite, and malachite. The last two are clearly formed by 
surface alteration. 

Other metallic minerals associated with the ores are galena, sphal- 
erite, and magnetite. Galena occurs in small amounts at some of the 
prospects about Landlocked Bay, at the Bonanza mine, and in a few 
other places. Sphalerite also occurs at Landlocked Bay and at the 
Bonanza mine, but is more abundant in certain prospects on Louis 
Bay and on Herring Bay in the northern part of Knight Island. It 
also occurs at the £llamar mine. 

The nonmetallic minerals associated with the ores are quartz, cal- 
cite, epidote, chlorite, and other alteration minerals. Quartz is by 
far the most common* 

As these minerals ha^e not usually been deposited in open cavities, 
but occur as impregnations and as replacements of the country rock, 
there is in many places little to sliow what their order of deposition 
has been. The three common metallic sulphides, chalcopyrite, pyr- 
rhotite, and pyrite, usually appear to be simultaneous in origin. 
Galena and sphalerite also occur with these three, but are in places 
apparently earlier in date. Much of the quartz is intimately asso- 
ciated with the minerals just mentioned, and much of it is distinctly 
later than those minerals. Cahite is usually later than the others. 
Here and there a few small veins of chalcopyrite and of pyrrhotite are 
seen to be later than the main deposits, but these are exceptional. In 
one place a small quartz vein had its center filled with pyrrhotite, 
the quartz projecting into this mineral in crystal form, and one small 
vein of calcite was noted where pyrrhotite formed the center. 

ORE IlODJKS. 
OSKERAL DS8CBZPTI0V. 

The usual occurrence of the copper deposits is in zones along which 
there has been fracturing of the country rock. Most generally this 
fracturing has gone so far that shearing has taken place, and the ore 
deposits thus commonly occur in shear zones. In these zones the coun- 
try rock is usually schistose. Deposits of this character are common 
in the vicinity of Copper Mountain, where the shear zones are well 
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developed. They have been well exposed at several points east of ibis 
mountain, especially at. the claims of the Three Man Mining Com- 
pany on Landlocked Bay. Along these zones there has been min- 
eralization of tlie rock, chalcopyrite, and the associated sulphides, 
pyrrhotite, and pyrite, having been deposited as impregnations and 
as replacements of the country rock. 

Within a single shear zone it is frequently possible to distinguish 
two parts — ^first. a more or less solid layer of metallic sulphides, and 
second, the rest of the zone, \\\uch lias been only partly impregnated 
with these sulphides. -The solid layer is the most conspicuous and 
important part of these z<mes. In some places this layer occupies ^e 
whole of a shear zone, but very commonly the other part of the zone 
is present. This layer of nearly solid sulphides is as a rule sharply 
marked oil from the rest of the zone, which holds a moi-e constant 
width, while the sulphide layer has a tendency to swell and pincrh, 
in places disappearing entirely. The thickness of the sulphide 
layer varies from a film up to several feet, but at most of the pros- 
pects thicknesses of over 5 feet are uncommon, and such thicknesses 
are as a rule not of great extent* The ore in such layers rangss from 
almost pure pyrrhotite to nearly pure chalcopyrite. Pyrite occurs, 
hut not as commonly as pyrrhotite. Assays of these layers show 
percentages of copper running up to 25 or 28, but the average is 
considerably lower than this. 

The sheared rock outside of the sulphide layer varies decidedly in 
width and in its copper content. In^me places there are several 
feet of this rock, in others the thickness is 40 feet or more, and in a 
few such places there is no sharp boundary between the slieared rock 
and the unsheared country rock, or the sheared zone contains horses 
of solid rock. The copper content of this sheared rock is in some 
places practically nothing and in others runs up to a few per cent. 
So far as developed there are no considerable thicknesses of this rock 
which run over 4 per cent of copper. 

The country rock of these zones is mainly greenstone, although 
some slate and graywacke are present, and in some places the shear 
zones follow closely the contact of these sediments with the green- 
stone. An exception to this statement should be made for the 
deposits on Latouche Island and on the south side of Fidalgo Bay, 
where the country rock is slate and graywacke. 

In a few localities there are rather sharply defined veins filled 
with quartz, pyrrhotite, pyrite, and chalcopyrite. One of these was 
seen on Glacier Island and one on the northwest flank of Copper 
MounUiin. Tn surh localities there was apparently an open cavity, 
which was later filled willi the minerals last named, but even lu'i*e 
there is no distinct banding to the veins and the minerals are of one 
general date. It is improbable that there were ever any large cavi- 
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ties in the sbear zones. The ore minerals were deposited in part 
along the shearing planes, but especially in the sheared rock, both 
by impregnation and by i ('{)lacement. 

The two Lir^^est ore deposits, those joi the Ellamar and Bonanza 
mines, differ from the shear zones above described in some respe<;ts. 
The Ellamar ore body is a lens-shaped mass, whose maximum hori- 
zontal axis is 190 feet and minimum axis 80 feet. Careful studies of 
this ore body have not been made, but it seems probable that it is of 
the same general nature as the solid sulphide layers so common in 
the usual shear zones. Another lens-shaped body of this character 
occurs at the Duchess tunnel on Lrfitouche Island. The Bonanza 
mine is apparently along one of these same shear zones, but the move- 
ment here has resulted in fracturing rather than shearing, and the 
country rock is in large amount a very fine grained, hard, flinty rock. 

On Knight Island there are at two places deposits of different 
character from those described above. One of these is at the Harvey 
prospect, north of the west arm of Mununy Bay, and the other is at 
the prospect of the Knight Island Copper Company, east of Barnes 
Cove di Drier Bay. This has befen described by Sidney Paige.* At 
these places the country rock is a fairly coarse grained diabase which 
has been impregnated bv p \ i rhotite and chalcopyrite. 

In the vicinity of Oica are some prospects that are of still a 
different type from those described above. The country rock is a 
much crushed reddish amygdaloidal basalt, with irregular stringers 
of epidotized rock. These stringers are of all widths up to 2 feet, 
and though some of them have a veinlike form, striking in an east- 
northeast direction and standing vertically, most of them show no 
common direction of elongation and pinch out within short distances. 
With the epidote is quartz. The ore, which is native copper, chal- 
copyrite, bomite, and chalcocite, occurs associated with and in the 
epidote-quartz stringers, although in places it is associated with the 
nonepidotizcKl country rock. The country rock, its alteration to 
epidote-quartz masses, and the occurrence of copper ore within these 
masses all resemble conditions in parts of the Lake Superior copper 
district. 

Weathering has extended to only a short distance, commonly only 
a fe\v tVot or even a few inches, below tlie surface in the ^rhiciatexi 
parts of the sound, and uU the copper prospects examined are in 
glaciated tei i iiory. There has thus been very little surface alteration 
of the ore deposits and consequently little recent secondary enrichment. 

As is customary in many niininir districts, long tunnels have been 
driven into the mountains with the hope of cutting at some depth 
ore bodies which outcrop at the surface. In several .such tunnels, 

« Bull. U. a. Oeol. Survey Na 284, 1900, Ik 35. 
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especially where they cross the ore zones at 100 feet or more below 
the snrfaoe outcrops, the zones are found to be thinner and much 
lower in copper content. In fact, in some places it is almost impos- 
sible to recognize in the tunnels shear zones which are prominent 
and carry a considerable copper content at the surface. Of course 
there are many prospects where no information is available concern- 
ing the character of the ore bodies many feet below the surface. 

OBIOnr OF T&£ 0&£ BODIES. 

Information concerning: the copper deposits of Prince William 
Sound is far from complete. There are only two producing mines, 
and to only one of the <^ have the writers had free access. At the 
same time a considerable body of information concerning these ore 
deposits is at hand, and this, coupled with the resemblance of these 
to other, better-known deposits, makes it possible to outline a feasible 
explanation for the origin of the copper deposits of the sound. 

The copper veins and ore bodies are found either in or in close 
connection with basic igneous rocks. An exception to this statement 
mi^t be made for the deposits on Latouche Island, but even here 
such rocks are known at both the northeast and the south ends of the 
island, and a highly beared, probably igneous rock occurs on the 
property of the Latouche Cropper Mining Company a short distance 
northeast of the Bonanza mine. The ores occur in zones along which 
there has been fracturing or shearing or both. The ore minerals are 
themselves of more recent date than most of this fracturing and 
shearing, which has taken place during or after the last folding of 
the rocks of the Orca group, and consequently the ore deposits are 
of considerably later origin than most of the basic igneous rocks of 
the district, which are contemporaneous with the Orca sediments and 
have been severely affected by the above-mentioned dynamic action. 
Other bade rocks later than or contemporary with the fracturing 
and shearing are not always clearly recognizable. Yet a few diabase 
dikes are known which do not seem to have been affected by dynamic 
metamorphisni. A dike of this character forms the long island on 
the southwest side of Tatitlek Narrows, and this dike or another of 
the same nature may have played an important part in the formation 
of the ore body of the EUamar mine. In fact, fragments of coarsie 
diabase occur on the beach near this mine, and an earlier report 
speaks of a diabase dike at the mine.'* A few small unsheared diabase 
dikes, cutting the sediments and igneous rocks of the Orca group, 
have been noted, and it is possible that the gabbro mass on the north- 
east end of Latouche Island may be of later date than the folding of 
the Orca group. There is thus fairly definite proof of the intrusion 
of at least small masses of igneous rocks at a date later than the for- 

_ - - 

* Uarriman Alaska Expedition, vol. 4, 1904, p. 26. 
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mation and folding of the rocks in which the ore deposits lie, but 
the relation of these later igneous rocks to the shearing and fracturing 
and to the ore deposits themselves is not definitely known. 

The minerals in the ore bodies are chiefly pyrrhotite and chaloo- 
pyrite. With these in places are quartz, pyrite, and sphalerite, and in 
at least one vein magnetite occurs. As a rule the ore minerals are 
intimately intergrown and are thus apparently of contemporaneous 
origin. 

T\w ore bodies occur in more or less irregular elongated lenses 
which widen and narrow as they are traced along ihv strike and some 
of which pincli out entirely. The information at hand shows that 
they vary similarly with depth, although detailed knowledge of most 
of the deposits is not available. 

The district has been recently glaciated and the present ground* 
water level ia-close to tlie surface. Tho weathered parts of the veins, 
if there were such, have been removed by glaciation and recent weath- 
ering has extended a few inches or a few feet below the surface. 
There is thus lacking a considerable leached zone in the upper part of 
these veins. 

The facts stated above lead to the conclusion that the ore bodies 
were probably formed under somewhat leep-seated conditions and 
probabl}' in connection with the intrusion of basic igneous rocks. 

An alternative hypothesis for the origin of at least some of these 
ore deposits would suggest a primary origin, somewhat similar to 
that outlined alcove, followed by secondary enrichment of the upper 
parts of the veins by dow^nward percolating surface waters before the 
last glaciation of the district. During glaciation the upper leached 
parts of the veins were removed, and there are thus left to-day the 
lower parts of the enriched portions, which grade downward into the 
leaner nonenriched primary deposits. Such an explanation may 
apply to the ore at some of the prospects near Orca, where there are 
considerably larger amounts than usual of secondary minerals, but 
no information is at hand concerning the change in the chara/ster of 
these deposits with depth. A similar explanation may npply to the 
deposit at the Bonanza mine, where the ore body lies on and just 
below a steep dope, a favorable topographic situation for a second- 
arily enriched deposit, and the ore itself contains much more chal- 
copyrite and much less pyrrhotite than usual ; in fact, much of the 
pyrrhotite occurs in the bands of practically solid sulphides (men- 
tioned in the description of the mine, p. 66) and chalcopyrite is less 
abundant in the lower level of the mine than it is nearer the surface. 
Since glaciation there has been surface leaching (and probable en- 
richment) of the deposit, as is shown (1) by gossan a few feet in 
thickness, (2) by a zone of black sulphides a few inches in thickness 
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above the main ore^ and (3) by waters which are carrying copper in 
solution and are in one place depositing native copper and malachite. 

SPKCIAL DESCKirriONS. 

There are nearly 200 copper prospects about the shores of Prince 
William Sound. At many of these practically no work has been 
done, but at many others tiiere has been more or less stripping, dig- 
ging of test pits, and tunneling. Most of the prospects on whidi 
work has been done have been visited during the progress of this 
investigation. The following descriptions are con6ned to places 
where considerable development work has been carried on or where 
features of special interest occur. 

GALENA BAT. 

Several prospects are located on the north slopes of Copper Moun- 
tain, south of the head of Galena Bay. At one of these localities, 
Vesuvius Valley, there has been much activity, the principal work 
being on one long tunnel. This was worked by the Prince William 
Sound Mining Company and had a length of over 300 feet in 1905. 
This prox>erty was later taken over by the Galena Bay Mining Com- 
pany, which constructed a dam that gives a 52-foot head of water 
and installed an electric power plant. The electric power is trans- 
mitted about 3 miles southward and used to run an air compressor at 
the mouth of the above-mentioned tunnel, which in August, 1008, had 
reached a length of over 1,500 feet The mouth of the tunnel is 
about 750 feet above sea level, and it is being driven in to intersect a 
large shear zone which outcrops some 800 feet above. It is expected 
that when the ore zone is reached an aerial wire-rope tramway will 
be installed from the tunnel to tide water, a distance of about 18,000 
feet. The material for tliis tramway was on the ground in 1908. 

In this tunnel was extended to a length of 1,800 feet and some 
<liaiiiond drilling \Yas done from the l)reast of the tunnel. An ore 
body SO feet in thickness and 200 feet from the breast of the ttinnel, 
lying probably in the shear /one outcropping above, was penetrated 
by the drills. Further drilling was dom^ on tli{» Sunnyside chiini, 
about 3,000 feet from the mouth of this tuiaiel, on the west side of 
Vesuvius Valley.* 



The EUamar mine is located at the town of EUamar, on the east 
shore of Virgin Bay. (See PI. X, A.) The writer was permitted 
to enter the mine only in September, 1905, and the accompanying 

«Ii»fonMtIoik from B. C Bogm^ 
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map (fig. 4) is of the workings at that date. This property was 
staked in 1807 and ha> n inakin*];' reo^uhir shipments of copper ore 
for several years. The mine has been opened to a deptli of (UK) feet. 
The ore Iwdy outcn)ps at the surface and is uncovered at low tide. 
The form of the ore body is lens-shaped, with its major axis strik- 




ing N. 35° W. The dip is 80° NE. to 1)0°, and there is a pitch of 
about .55° toward the southeast. The ore body reaches its largest 
size on the '2()()-foot level, where it has a leii<rth of 190 feet and a 
width of 80 feet. (See fig. 4.) Tlie ore Ijody consists of chah'opy- 
rite, pyrite, pyrrhotite, and country rock. Commonly the rock is 
lacking and the ore body is practically solid sulphides. The high- 
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A. ELLAMAR MINE AT ELLAMAR, JULY, 1908. 




li. DOCK AND ORE BUNKERS OF THE STANDARD COPPER MINES COMPANY ON 

LANDLOCKED BAY. 

Photograph by Cantwetl. 
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est-grade ore is in general confined to a poorly defined ore shoot 
which forms the middle of the foot Avall half of the ore body. The 
country rock is soft black slate, with a few bands of graywacke and 
black limestone. The strike of the rocks is in general parallel to 
that of the ore body. Diabase Iwwlders, evidently from the rock 
in place close at hand, occur 160 feet north of the mine and a dia- 
base dike has been reported from this rnine.^ The black slate is mudi 
fissured and crushed and the fragments are commonly slickensided. 
The ore is in the main massive and not fractured, although there are 
some small cracks which have been filled by calcite and quartz. 

During the summer of 1909 and part of 1910 a horseshoe^shaped 
coffer dam, 400 feet in length and 20 feet above low tide, was under 
construction near the low-tide line at the Ellamar mine, the object of 
the dam being to exclude the high tide &om the outcrop of the ore 
body so that the part of this body between the 100-foot level and the 
surface can be removed. 

BOULDBK BAT. 

Boulder Hay li^s just west of Copijcr Mountain and much pros- 
i)ecting has been carried on near its head. The chief work has l)een 
done by the Reynolds-Alaska Development Conipaiiy, which has 
about 20 claims east of the head of the bay. The property is devel- 
oped by a Avharf, electric plant, air compressor, office and hunk 
houses, supply houst\ superintendent's house, and about 2,100 feet 
of drift in the main tunnel and 200 feet of drift in a smaller openinjr. 
The main tunnel is at tide water and is couiposeil of a rather 
complicated system of crosscuts, winzes, and raises, driven through 
interhedded *rreenston('s. slater, and 2rray\va{kes. Tt is lighted by 
electricity on the main drifts. A few veins of ( halcopyrite were 
ciicountered. About 150 feet above this svsteni is tlie smaller tunnel 
iiHMitioned above. Tt is in £rr(^nstone havin;: locally disseminated 
chulcopyrite and small veins uf the same mineral also occui". Just 
to tlu' ri«rlit of the main adit is an excavation, from which, it was 
reported, several tons of shiiii)in^ ore were procured. Several hun- 
dred tons of ore are said to have been -hi])ped from (his property, 
Some of this ore came from (wo lar«re bowlder-, coniposetl chiefly of 
iKJii iind copper sidpliides, which were found on the beach at the 
mouth of the main tunnel. 

X.A1IDL00KXD BAT. 

Much prospecting has been done about both the south and the 
north shores of this bay. The most extensive work has been done 
on the north shore by two companies, the Standard Copper Mines 
Company and the Three Man Mining Company. 

•Harriman Alaska Expcdltton, vol. 4, p. 29. 
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STANDABD OOPPBB MIHBS COMPANY. 

The Standard company has constructed a wharf, ore bunkers,' 
office, etc:, on the north side of Landlodced Bay. (See PL X, B,) 
From the wharf a wire-rope aerial tramway, 2,520 feet in length, 
leads up the south side of Copper Mountain. Above this tramway 

is another, 923 feet long, leading to the mouth of a tunnel some 2,000 
feet above sea level. This tunnel is run to intercept three ore-bearing 
zones that outcrop on the mountain above. In August, 1908, the 

iLiiincl iiiul reached a leiifjth of 4*20 feet. The lowest ore zone is inter- 
sected near the mouth of the tunnel, and from this several hundred 
tons of ore liave been mined, most of which has been shipped. The 
second zone is not clearly cut by the tunnel, and at the time of \'isit 
the tunnel was thought to be entering the third zone. These zones 
are schistose areas in the greenstone of Copper Mouuiuin and they 
carry lens-shaped bodies of ore. The property has also been developed 
by several smaller tunnels and strippings. 

THBKB ICAR If IHIirG GOICPANT. 

The Three Man Company has a considerable number of claims, 
locally known as the Dickey claims, about the head of Landlocked 
Bay. Most of the development work has l)een done on the north side 
of the bay, where numerous tunnels have been run, strippings made, 
and several veins revealed. Much of the work has been done by 
drifting along the veins or by short crosscuts which intersect the 
veins. The veins are in greenstone, irraywarke, and slate, and consist 
of schistose shear zones carrying clialcopyrite and pyrrhotite. Sev- 
eral of these shear zones give good examples of the two parts into 
which some such zones are divided — that is, there is a central layer of 
nearly solid sulj)hi(les, outside of which the ore is disseminated 
through the sheared rock. . Trial shipments have been made from 
these claims and more ore is now ready for shipment. Most of the 
work has, however, been devoted to opening the veins and not to get- 
ting but ore for shipment. 

noaxooBAT. . 

The prospects on Fidnl^^o Bay were discovered at a later date than 
most of the other prospects on the sound, and these discoveries have 
considerably extended the territory in which the search for copper 
is actively progressing. 

• 

WHAX.EW AND NELSON PROSPECT. 

On the south side of Fidalgo Bay, 7 miles east of Fish Bay, is a 
smaller bay called Wlialen Bay. Two miles east of the head of 
Whalen Bay and about 700 feet above sea level are some strippings 
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and a small tunnel. The country rock is a hard black to gu'eiiish 
slate and the ure is a liard band of nonslaty rock containing irregular 
stringers and disstuninutcd grains of chalcopyrite and pyrrhotite. 
This band of oro is 2 to 4 feet in thicknes^s where examined and is 
reported to liave been nncovered at intervals for a considerable dis- 
tance, in some places being 12 feet thick. 

FIDALOO mirZKO COMPANY. 

The jH(jspeet owned by the Fidalgo Mining Company is located on 
the south side of Fidalgo Bay, a mile southwest of Whalen Bay. 
Twenty-four claims, locally known as BlakneyV ])rospect, have been 
«taked. A supply house at the beach, a l)nnk hou-r, ;iiid a tunnel are 
the main developments on this property. This tunnel is *2,8()0 feet 
from the shore and 450 feet in length. It follows a well-defined 
shear zone. Two rather definite lens-shaped ore shoots, each about 
5 by 50 feet in cross section, have been struck at 200 and 300 feet 
from the entrance, and many small stringers of ore, which is chiefly 
chalcopyrite, occur throughout the tunnel. A small crosscut beyond 
the second ore shoot shows a 20-inch vein of nearly solid chalcopyrite. 
Several small strippings have been made on the shear zone, which has 
been traced for about 3«000 feet Some ore is ready for shipment. 

F1DAIX;0 ALASKA COPPEB COMPANY. 

The property of the Fidalgo Alaska Copper Company is on the 
9outh side of Fidalgo Bay, south of Fish Bay and half a mile east 
of Irish Cove. The main development work has been on and near 
the top of a hill, which rises about 1,000 feet above sea level. A large 
amount of stripping has been done, and several short tunnels and 
two longer ones have been run. The main tunnel has over 400 feet 
of workings. The country rock is a hard black to gray slate, with a 
little graywacke. The ore, which is chalcopyrite with a little pyrite, 
is in hard, fractured zones in the country rock and occurs as a 
cement to the fractures, as irregular stringers, as disseminated grains, 
and as larger replacements of the country rock. These fractured 
zones are irregular in size and extent and some of them have proved 
not to continue far. Developments have not yet shown how extensive 
others of these zones are. Altogether there is a considerable amount 
of ore exposed in the strippings and in the tunnels, and some ore is 
teady for shipment 

LATOVOHB ZBLam. 

BONAXZA MINE. 

A trial shipment of about a ton of ore was made from the Bonanza 
mine in 1899. Other small shipments followed and in 1903 over a 
hundred tons was shipped. Regular shipments began in 1904 and 
086Q8*--Bn]l. 6 
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have continued since. A dock, ore bunkers, an office, and mess and 
bunk houses have been constructed (PL XI. B)y and two tramways 
have been built from the dock to the mine, about half a mile distant. 
The mine is in the main a large open hill face (PL XI, A), from 
which the ore is quarried and run down to two tunnels, one 30 and 
the other 120 feet below the (luarry floor. The ore is trammed from 
these tunnels to the dock. Aside from the opeti quarry about 4,000 
feet of tunneling had been done on the propoi tv up to the end of 
1909. The shape and size of the quarry is shown in figure 5, and the 
two tunnels in figure 6. 

The country rocks at the Bonanza mine are slates and graywackes 
(see PI. XII and fig. 3), the slates being more G<«nmon west of the 
mine and the graywackes more common in the bold hill east of the 
mine. Some of the graywackes are slightly calcareous and small 
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FicvKM B. — ^Bmiania mine, Latouehc Island, a. Sketch plan of the quarry; b, sketch 

Mctton of the quarry. 

calcite veins occur in u few places. At the mine itself the country 
rock is in very large part a white- weathering, very fine grained, 
dense, hard greenish flinty rock. This rock is composed, as seen 
under the microscope, of quartz and a chloritic mineral (probably 
ripidolite) with small amounts of a fresh acidic plagioclase. A 
chemical analvsis of this flintv rock {rave the results shown in the 
accompanying table. In this analysis the ferrous iron, magnesia, 
water above 100". and most of the alumina are to be referred to tlie 
chloritic mineral: the feldspur is small in amount: and the main 
part of the rock 1-5 quartz. So certainly clastic grains are seen in 
the sections, and in llie iield no banding or Ix'dding was noted in 
this flinty rock, and its relation to the adjacent slates and *rray- 
wackes was not clear. It has somewhat the appearance of an 
igneous rock, but its chemical composition is not similar to tiiut of 
any known igneoiis rock. 
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FiGL'MH tt. — Plan of anderKround workings at th« Bonanaa mine. 3nw, 1009. 
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The ore of the Bonanza mine is chiefly chalcopyrite. This occurs 
in fractures and as replacements of the country rock, which in large 
part is the greenish flinty rock already de^icribed. ()n» occurs to a 
less extent in the graywackes and slates, and the flinty rock does not 
everywhere cavry ore. The distribution of tin- II inly rock is shown 
in figure 6. The ore is not so wide>prciid as this rock in the h)\\er 
level, but in the upi^er level the distribution ui the ore and that of 
the flinty rock arc more nearlv coincident. 

In addition to the ore noted above th«M'c are 10-foot bands of prac- 
tically solid sulphides ( jnrrliotite. p.viiic, and chalc-opyrite). One 
of these outcrops in the creek just west of the mine, another is cut in 
the upper level at the souiiiwestern part of the mine, and still another 

occurs in the lower level at the 
northwestern part of the mine. 
Whether these bands are dis- 
tinct from one another or 
whether they represent really 
onlv one hand is nut known. 
The solid sulphide bands cut 
in the workings strike north 
or a few degix»es west of north 
and dip (>0^ to 70° W. The 
general strike and dip of the 
be'<l(lin^^ as shown in the 
slates and gniywackcs, are 
approximately parallel with 
those of tlie sulphide bands. 
In tlie mine \vorkinfi;s area 

FiodbeT. — Map of tunuois aud or<» body on the number of faidts. a few of 
Dncbess claim of the Reynolds Alaska Devel- , . , • /• 

opm«Qt Company. lAtouchc Island. which are siiown in llgure 6. 

Some of these are thrust 
faults: others are not clearly determinable. At least some of the 
faults are later than tlie ore depo^itiori. 

In 1910 ore bunkers having a capacity of 1,500 tons were built at the 
Bonanza mine, a small water-power plant was installed, and prospect- 
ing by use of the diamond drill was undertaken. 

SETNOLDa-ALABKA DEVELOPMBIVT OOMPANT. 

On Horseshoe Bay the Reynolds-Alaska Development Company 
has built a small town, installed a pipe line and electric power plant, 
and constructed over a mile of corduroy road from its dock eastward 
to its shaft and tunnels. The shaft, reported to be 100 feet deep with 
a crosscut at its bottom to an ore body, was full of water at the time 
of visit. About half a mile northeast of the shaft and 400 feet above 
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sea level ^ome 2,000 feet of tunueliug has been done, most of which 
is on the Duchess claim. Here a lens-shaped body of ore has Wen 
encountered which strikes northeasterly and dips 70° W. (See tig. 
7.) It is only a few inches in thickness where first encountered at 
the south-southwest, but thicken- fn a^l^i^lb' northward for 500 feet 
along tlio strike, reaching a thickness of 45 feet at the point to which 
exploration has gone. The ore body consists of pyrite and some chal- 
copyrite mixed with bands of shite and graywacke. Several hun- 
dred tons of sorted ore are on the dump, and shipments are reported 
to have been made from this tunnel. 

LATOVCHB COPPBB MUVIlfO COMPANT. 

The ])roporty of the Latouche Copper Mining Company is situated 
about half a mile north of the Bonanza mine. A dock, ore bunkers, 
mess houses, and a tramway from tlie dock tu the tunnel, a distance ot 
a quarter of a mile, have been built. The property has been devel- 
oped by numeicitis shallow pits and trenches and by a 700-foot tunnel 
which strikes the ore-bearing gi'ound 200 feet l)elow the surface. The 
ore is rock charjred with chalcopyrite and some pyrrliotite and pyrite. 
Most of the ore removed has come from one stope. which is 45 by 15 
feet in area and 5 to 10 feet in height. Several hundred tons of ore 
was shipped in 1907, and there is some ore i-emainin<»- in the bunkers. 
A boiler and an air compressor, were purchased for this mine in 1909. 

A large amount of prospecting was done on Knight Island in 1906 
and 1J)07, and much of this was carried on near Drier Bay, on the 
west side of the island. Only a few of the prospects are described 
below. 

SmOHTS ISLAND OOHSOUDATffiD COPPBS COMPART. 

The Knights Island Consolidated Copper Company, locally known 
as the Hubbard-Elliott Company, has installed a wharf, offices, ore 
bunkers, and steam-power plant at the northeast comer of Drier 
Bay. Work has been done on a number of claims, but the main 
development has been on two tunnels called the Monarch and the 
Bald Eagle. The former is 1} miles northeast of the dock and about 
600 feet above the sea. Here some 350 feet of developm^t work has 
been done. The Bald Eagle tunnel is about 900 feet above sea level 
md three-fourths of a mile northeast of the dock. Here is a north- 
westward-facing cliff with an iron-stained surface. The rock is green- 
stone with irregular schistose zones which wrap around masses of non- 
schistose rock. The schistose zones carry chalcopyrite and pyrrho* 
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tite, and in some of the zones these sulphides are abundant and form 
ore bodies, from one of which a few hundred tons of ore has been 
mined* (See fig. 8.) Connecting the Bald Eagle tunnel with the 
dock is a wiie^rope aerial tramway, the upper station of which was 
unfortunately somewhat damaged by a snow slide in the early part 
of 1908. Shipments of ore have been made from this tunnel, and some 
ore remains in the ore bunkers. 



BUMELE. BAU. COmS OOMVAITT. 



The prospect of tlie Rn--. 11 P.:t1l Copper Comj^any is located on 
the south side of Drier Bay, between Bai nes Cove and Mallard Bay. 

The company has located six 
ciainis. four on Drier Bay and 
two over the l id^jfe from Driei- 
Bav toward Snn*; TTarbor. 
The property on Drier Bay is 
develojied by four openings. 
A wire-rope aerial tram oper- 
ated by a windlass has been 
ri^r^efl from the upper tunnel 
to file shore. This tunnel is 
520 feet above sea level and is 
00 feet long upon a vein of 
nearly solid chalcopyrite with 
a little pyrrhotite. Good out- 
croppings are reported to be 
above at an altitude of about 
1,000 feet, but these were cov- 
ered with snow when visited 
in July, 1908. The other three 
openings are below, and range 
from 12 to 30 feet in length. 
Thev are intended to cut the 
vein mentioned above, but are 
not driven far enough to strike 
it. Some ore is sacked ready for shipment, and a small shipment 
was made in July, 1908. 

HAFPY JACK COFFEB MlNlNtt AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 

The Happy Jack Copper Mining and Development Company^ 
property is located on the south side of Hogan Bay, Knight Island, 
just at the entrance. A steam plant, an office, and mess and bunk 
houses have been constructed. The main work has been on a tunnel 
at the ^ore. In July, 1908, this tunnel had reached a length of 986 




Figure 8.— Map of the tuonel and ore body <>n 
the Bald ErkIc claim of the Knights Inlund 
Consolidated i'opper Company, Knight Island. 
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feet It is being run to intersect a vein which outcrops higher up 
and to the southeast. This vein extends along a fissure, cutting across 
the strike of the country rocks, which are slates, graywackes, and 
greenstones. The vein, where examined, varies from 1 to 4 feet in 
thickness and contains quartz, chalcopyrite, and pyrrhotite. Two 
tunnels have been run on this vein, one S98 feet and the other 535 
feet above sea level. The upper tunnel is 85 feet in length, and the 
other, with its branches, about 450 feet. Several tons of ore are now 
on the dumps from these two tunnels and some ore has been shipped. 



OOPFEB BULUON CLAIMS. 



The Copper Bullion claims, commonly known as Una's claims, are 
situated on the east sidr of ICuiuht Island, and the development work 
consists of a tunnel, wliich liad reached a length of 360 feet in July, 
1908. This tunnel is about half a mile from the east shore of the 
island and 1| miles north of the entrance to Marsha Harbor. The 
rock excavated in the tunnel is greenstone with a few stringers of 
pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite, but at the end a brecciated zone, cemented 
by quartz and these two sulphides, has been encountered. So far as 
the workings show, this zone is about 
60 feet in width and strikes in a 
northeasterly direction. Some 400 
feet above this tunnel, at the base of 
a southward-facing cliff on the south 
side of Iron Mountain, is an exposure 
of ore 65 feet in width. All of this 
width, except about 10 feet of mixed 
ore and rock, is practically solid pyr- 
rhotite with a small percentage of 
chalcopyrite. About 200 feet farther 
up the cliff the ore body appears to be 30 feet in width, and at the 
top of the ridge, 150 feet still higher, there is reported to be 12 feet 
of ore. It seeihs probable that the tunnel cuts this same ore body. 




3f 



Pici hkO Tdiinel cutting five schis- 
tose ore-bearing zones, on property 
of KnifirlitH Tslftod Mining and De- 
velopment Company, near north end 
of Knight Island. 



KiriOHTS ISi:.AWD MIMING AND DCVBLOPIISNT OOMPANT. 

At the head of Tx>uis Bay, at tlif north end of Knight Island, the 
Knights Island Mining aiul Development Company has installed a 
small sawmill and an electric plant From this plant electric drills 
have been worked in two tunnels 1^ miles south of the south end of 
this bay. One of these tunnels is 85 feet in length and cuts five schis- 
tose zones 2 to 18 inches in width, in greenstone. (See fig. 9.) These 
zones carry pyrite, chalcopyrite. and pyrrhotite. The main or lower 
tunnel was started to intersect these and several other ore-bearing 
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schistose zones, and is 100 feet in length. This company is con- 
structing a small sawmill, to be run by water power. 

OBCA IKLET. 

In the vicinity of Orca Inlet, and especially to the east of the 
inlet, there are a number of copper prospects, but little work has been 
dpne on most of them. The Cordova CSopper Company has done con> 
siderable prospecting on its claims between Cordova and Orca. The 
countiy rocks here are basic amygdaloids, which have been altered 
and irregularly fractured. In some of the fractures are copper ores, 
consisting of chalcopyrite, chalcocite, bomite, native copper, cuprite, 
and malachite. Specimens of native copper from this place were on 
exhibit at the Alaska* Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

In 1909 the Cordova-Tacoma Copper Company did some develop- 
ment work on its Head-of-the-Bay prospect, 2^ miles east of the 
north end of Cordova Bay. This prospect is situated near the con- 
tact of the country black slates and a mass of diorite. 

About 10 miles northeast of Orca, near the Scott Glacier, pros- 
pectors have located some claims on veins carrying native copper. 

8UMMABT. 

Present developments of the eopper-niining industiv on Prince 
William Sound have demonslnitod the existence of two ore de})osiLs 
of commercial importance, thnt of the Eliaiaar mine and tliat of the 
Honanza mine. The si/c of Uic former is known. Imt the size of the 
Bonanza deposit is unknown, tliough a lar«rt' tonnage of ore is already 
revealed. There are, however, other ])r()]HMt it's on whicli develop- 
ment woik lias not yet gone far enou«^h to estahlish conchi>ively 
their economic importance, hut about which enouirh is known to 
encoiirairc further careful pro.^pectiiifr. The location of some of 
thchc properties is at or close lo tide water, and tlie present demand 
fcr ores of this character foi' funiace mixtures makes it a matter 
of reasonable expectation that other proj)erties t'nan the two men- 
tioned above will l)ec()me rc<2:ularly sliipping mines. This expecta- 
tion will be more fully realized should the price of copper advance 
or should the opening; of the copper mines of the Copper River dis- 
trict and the opening of the Bering River or the Matanuska coal 
field make it feasible to establish plants for the smelting of copper 
ores on Prince William Sound. 

PROSPECTIKO. 

In prospecting it is a good rule to follow the ore when it is found. 
Moreover, a certain amount of money spent in surface strippings 
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and in test pits and tunnels on the ore will usually show much more 
conoerning the value of an ore body than the same amount spent in 
deej) iindergi-ound workings. The ore bodies of tlie sound vary con- 
biderabJy in thickness and in metallic content in a horizontal direC' 
tion, locally pinching out entiivly; and fully as much, if not more, 
variation may be expected in depth. It is not good practice to drive 
long tunnels to intercept ore bodies at distances of a few hundred 
feet from the surface, until the general extent and character of the 
body has been pretty fully ascertained by other explorations. Where 
a vein or a lens-shaped body pinches out it may be well worth while 
to conduct explorations for a continuation of the vein or for another 
lens of ore along the strike of the first one. 

Under present conditions a prospect to be encouraging ought to 
show fair promise of several thousand tons of ore which will run at 
feast 4 per cent in copper or, if less, enough gold and silver to coim- 
teibalance the deficiencv. Under more favorable conditions than 
the present it will be possible to mine at a profit ore running less 
than 4 per cent in copper, especially if ]nrge bodies of low-gi-ade ore 
are discovered. 

OOLD. 

The copper ores which have been shipped from Prince William 
Sound all carry some <rold. Keturns from uvailaldc assays of these 
ores show from "2.") coiits to $4. SO in uold lo the ton of ore. Fi'^nvf's 
for the averafje irold content are not available, but it is estimated that 
it is about $1 a ton. 

PLACER GOLD. 

Prospecting for phu cr gold has been carried on along a few of the 
•streams entering the sound, sucli as Mineral and Gold creeks, on the 
north shore of Port \'aldez. streams entering the bay in which is the 
Shoup Glacier, and Kings River, at the head of Port Xellie Jnan. 
Work in these places was carried on in a smal! way and returns of a 
few dollars per day per man hav<' been n^jioi ted. A few yeai-s ago 
some extensive placer mining was ])lanned foi" the iippei- part of the 
^?trpam which enters Port Valdez in 8olomon Gulch, but was not 
carried to completion. 

GOLD-liEAKINU VEINS. 

In connection with copper prospecting a few quartz veins have 
been encountered, as on Glacier Island and on the northwest slope 
of Copper Mountain, and these have been prospected for gold. Two 
assays have been made from these veins, one from the decompo$%d 
upper part of the vein and the other from the unaltered vein material 
15 feet below the surface. These assays showed traces of gold and 
less than an ounce of silver per ton. 
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Prospecting of gold-bearing veins has been carried on to a small 
extent in a few places about Prince William Sound. One of these 
is just north of the entrance to Fidalgo Bay, where a quartz vein 
occurs in black slate. No assays from this vein are available. 
Another place is one-fourth mile south of the east side of the front 
of the Barry Glacier, on Port Wells, where there are two gray aplite 
dikes a few feet in width. Practically no work has been done here, 
but assays of this dike material are reported to have shown $2.35 
and $2.85 in gold to the ton. 

More extensive prospecting, with encouraging results, has been 
carried on near McKinley Lake east of Cordova, on the north shore 
of Port Valdez, and on Jackpot Bay. These localities are described 
below. 

POST VAZBSZ. 

By Ai.ruD II. Brooks. 

(r( itfral (JpRfrrpf'/on . — (lold was lii>t found near l*ort Valdez in 
the gravels al the iiioutli of Minernl Creek, where a little sluicing 
was dofie in 18J)4. In 18J»8 some placer rlaiins were staked on 
Solonio!) ( nilch, on the south side of Valdez Inlet, and a little sluic- 
was attempted. Colors of ^old appear to he widely distributed 
in the alluvium of the rp<xion, but no workalile |)lacers have been 
found. Most of the streams are small and contain only a small 
anioiiTit of nrravel. 

.Small auriferous quartz veins have long been known to occur on 
Prince \\'illiam Sound, but in 1J)0}), when the Cliff vein was dis- 
covered, none had been developed which ^?ave assurance of l)eing a 
workable deposit. The success of the Cliff mine, which has been 
productive since April, 1910, has greatly stimidated j>rospectinfi:, and 
in lyiO many locations were made in the Valdez Inlet region, notably 
along the watersheds of (lold aiul Mineral creeks. The following 
notes are based on a very hasty visit paid to the Cliff mine in August, 
1910, and on information gathered from published reports and from 
prosjjectors. 

The ))ed rock along the inlet appears to be chiefly slates and gray- 
wackes of the Valdez group. In places th(\«o rocks are schistose and 
some of th(> slates are graphitic. Schrader« found some aplite dikes 
near Valdez. The general strike of the sediments is about east and 
west, parallel to the axis of Port Valdez. According to Mr. Grant 
the rocks on the south side of tlie port are closely folded and over- 
turned to the south. On the north, so far as I could see, the ro(^ 
are also dosely folded and somewhat faulted, and the dips are pre- 
vailingly to the north. 

*Schrader, h\ C, A reconnaissance of a part of Trince William Sound and the Copper 
BiTer dlBtrtcty AUwka, In 3898: Twentieth Ann. Bept. U. 8. Geol. 8iirv«j, pt. 7, 1900, 
p. 400. 
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Where examined^ the rocks showed a well-developed slaty cleavage 
parallel to the bedding. There appears to be a marked system of 
jointing which crosses the foliation nearly at right angles. The sys- 
tem finds expression in the topography, as it marks lines of weakness 
to erosional agencies. Gulches of marked regularity and parallelism 
are seen on the mountain side north of Port Valdez. It appears, so 
far as can be seen from the bay, that a number of the veins which 
have been opened follow this system of jointing. Prospectors, how- 
ever, report that veins are found which run in various directions. 
These may, however, be quartz stringers and veins that follow the 
foliation and probably belong to ii ilillerent system «f fractures than 
ihat of tilt' Cliff vein. One jirospector told nie that at the enlraiiee of 
Valdez Bay, west of Shoup Bay, the quartz veins ran directly into 
the mountain, cros^in*:: the foliation at an angle of about 45 . These 
veins, tliough they rai-ry <n)\(\, are not known to be of commercial 
value. It is asserted that the extension of tlie Cliti' vein has been 
found on the Shoup Bay side, but that it takes a turn in the mountain 
to the northeast. There is no direct evidence of tliis, and on the Port 
Valdez side the fissnriuL^ would appear to be remarkably regular. 

Th*^ Cfiff utati . — Tlie Clill' mine, which is about <s miles from Val- 
dez, is locat(!d at the east end of the blntf whicli marks the limit of the 
gravel bar at the east entrance of Shoup Bay. The claim was staked 
in 1{)09( ?), development woi k began in Jidy, l!H)ii. and a J^-stamp mill, 
said to have a capacity of 'M) tons a day, was installed in April. IIMO. 
As. however. \\\) to the time of my visit ( August, 1010) only one con- 
centrating table was iu use, tlie mill had been run only two shifts 
(10 hours). 

The country rock at the mine appears to be chiefly dark -iliceous 
slate, locally graphitic and usually blocks'. At the beach the i^trike 
is about east and west and the dip 20° to JiO° X. The slate carries 
mica and is in places heavily charged with finely divided pyrite, 
which occurs in veinlets cutting the foliation and is also disseminated 
especially along the cleavage planes. I here has been movement later 
than the formation of the pyrite, as is shown by slickensided surfaces 
about parallel to the cleavages. 

The vein cuts across the foliation of phyllites with a strike of about 
N. 30^ to 45° W., aveiaging about N. 35° W. It dips to the south- 
west at an angle of about 5O°-70° but has some rolls in it. The foot 
wall is smooth and along it there is from half an inch to 3 inches of 
gouge which carries values. There seems to have been no movement 
along the hanging wall, but it is well defined. The vein ranges in 
width from, say, an inch, where quartz may be entirely lacking, to 34 
inches. The managers report that small swellings occur, where the 
vein widens to 3 and 4| feet. The vein matter is in places entirely 
lacking, but the fissure is everywhere well defined. In one place in 
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the upper tunnel a roll was encountered where a bulge in the foot wall 
gave a reverse dip to the vein. On the whole, the strike of the vein 
is fairly uniform in direction, though the workings show minor 
swings of 5° to 10 . At an upper prospect tunnel, about 150 to 200 
feet above the beach, what appears to be the same vein has a thickne^ 
of about a foot. So far as determined by the exposures, the vein is 
definitely recognizable for about 300 to 400 feet, but the managers 
stated that it has been traced by float throughout the length of the 
claim, and it is reported that the same vein has been found on the 
north side of the ridge, 3,000 feet from the mine. 

The typical vein filling is a blue quartz carrying considerable 
finely disseminated pyrite and also apparently minute quantities of 
arsenojivrite and gal' hi. Tut no detailed study of the ore has been 
made. Visible free gold is found, especially in the upper wotkings, 
where there has been considerable oxidation. Free gold also occurs, 
however, in the fresh unaltered vein material, where it is clearly not 
the product of alteration. In places the ore shows a rough banding, 
and this type is reported to cany the highest values. Some of the 
vein material is crushed and some shows a suggestion of brecciation 
and recementation. 

Much of the ore is very rich, and the average recovery of free gold 
is reported to be about $50 to the ton. The concentrates are said to 
run about 7 per cent, and have a value of about $100 a ton in gold. 

Oxidation of vein matter is very marked on the upper level, and 
was observed to a distance of about 100 feet from tiie entrance of 
the adit on the lower level. Beyond 100 feet on the lower adit there 
was no evidence of oxidation. The superintendent, Mr. Ray Millard, 
stated to me that there was no diminution in free-gold values vnth 
increase in depth. At the same time, the richest specimens of free 
gold seem to have been taken from the upper part of the mine. 
Values of $1.50 to $6 are reported in the hanging- wall rock, in 
which many quartz stringers were observed extending a foot or 
more from the vein. In the upper adit the vein matter is absent 
for the last 50 feet, but the fissure is traceable. It is in this part of 
the mine that the roll occurs. 

There are two adit tunnels (which are connected by raises) 54 
feet apart, and one intermediate drift. Plans are made for sinking 
on the vein in the lower tunnel. The lower adit is about 200 feet 
long. 

Other prospects. — There are a number of prospects along the shore 
of the bay between the Cliff mine and Valdez. I did not have time 
to examine these, but they appear to follow fissures which parallel 
those of the Cliff mine. Some work has been done on several of 
these. At the Imperial an adit tunnel has been driven from a f)oint 
near sea level along the vein for a distance of over 100 feet, and an 
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air compressor is being installed. A number of other j^rospects have 
also been located on Gold Creek, Mineral Gulch, and Mineral Moun- 
tain, and many of these have yielded si^eriniens showing free gold. 
From current rej)orts, many of these prospects apjicar to be mere 
stringers, but several are reported to be large enougli to warrant fur- 
ther ex {)1 oration. Development work is being actively pushed on a 
number of tliem. 

Summari/. — The facts in hand appear to justify tlie o[)in!oii that 
auriferous quartz veinin<r is not unconnnon in the region adjacent to 
Vaklez Tnlet. The faets noted at the Clitf property and the reports 
of prospectors seem to warrant the conclusion that other auriferous 
veins will be found wliich can be profitably exploited. The Clitf 
mine is a splendid example of what can be accomplished by local 
enterprise. This mine was developed by the capital and technical 
skill of local men and has been managed on a conservative basis to 
the profit of the stockholders. 

Considered in their broader relations the auriferous rocks of Valdez 
Inlet appear to forni part of a belt of more or less altered sedi- 
ments," which extends northward to Klutina Lake and strikes east- 
ward across (^opper River below Wood Canyon. Within this belt 
some placer gold has been found on tributaries of Klutina^ and Ton^ 
sina*' rivers. 

East of Copper Kiver placer gold has been found in the Brenner 
Biver basin, where some auriferous quartz is also reported, and these 
probably occur in the same belt of rocks, all of which suggests that, 
locally at least, these rocks are mineralized and justifies further pros- 
pecting for gold. 

KeEnnxr laze. 

Gold-bearing veins have lonir been known to occur on and ju^=t to 
the northwest of McKinlev Lake, which empties into Alairanik 
Slough, of the Cop])er River Delta. The veins discoverwl lie from 
1 to 2 miles nortlieast and north of Alaganik station on the Copper 
River and Northwestern Railway nnd about IS miles east-southeast 
of Cordova. The hetl rock of the district is conipos^Ml of graywacke 
and soft black slate of the Orca group. This locality was visited 
by A. C. Spencer in 1^0, and he described it as follows: ^ 

At this place aeveral veins of quartit have been opened and found to contain 
gol(! !n varying quantities. A short study of this Arid was sufficient to show 
tiun the principal veins lie parallel to the strntiticatinn of the stMlinieiitary 
rocks and that they usually follow the contact of two beds of different char- 

" Srhradpr, P. C. A reconnaissanro nf n pnrt of Prince Winiam fvound and the Copper 
Ulver district* Alaaka, in 1898: T>i'enticth Ann. Kept. U. S. Geol. Survey, pt. 7, 1900, pp. 
408-410 and map No. 21. 

»Idpm, p. 422. 

•Scbrader, F. C, and Spencer, A. c, The geology and mineral resources of a portion 
of the Copper BItw district, Alatka ; a epeeUtl puUicatlon o( the U. 8. Geol. Surr^, 1901, 
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acter, aa of mamive arkoee sandstone against shale. In many oases ledges 
varying in wldtli team a few Indies to several feet may be traced for loins 

distances. In one olafni the qunrtz ifdiows a larse amount of froe gold In small 
Ftriiiir^'is. init tills claim ban not luH*n sudlcicntly exploited to determine either 
tile pcriuuiuuce of the vein or its character, 

. Besides these veins lu the planes of stratiilcatlon there are others transverse 
to the bedding which have a width up to 4 feet and are known to i>e contlniions 
for 100 feet or more. One of these, which shows no free gold, was sampled 
and ft>und t<> ( (uitain 0.64 ounce of gold. On the whole, the Alaganlk region 
seems worthy of the further attention of mining men. 

Some development woric was done in the McKinley Lake district 
a few years ago, but the plants were abandoned. Eeoently pros^ 
pecting has been stimulated in this field by new disooyeries, and a 
small stamp mill has been erected. The veins first discovered were 
small and carried free-milling ore, while some of the newer diacov- 
eries are reported to be larger veins carrying base ores. 

JACKPOT BAY. 

For several years there liave been reports of the finding of " float " 
ore, carrying considerable values in gold, on the sliores of Jackpot 
Bay, west of Chenoga Island. In 1008 one vein carrying ore of this 
character was located on the east side of this bay near its head (the 
south end ) . The country rock at this locality is graywacke and gray- 
wacke slate, with a general north-northeasterly strike, parallel with 
the axis of the bay, and a dip of 40*^ to 60" WXW. A quarter of a 
mile from the shore of the bay and aproximately 770 feet above sea 
level an opening has been made along a vein. The opening has pene- 
trated 8 feet into the vein and runs up the cliff side for 1*2 feet. 
The vein is a quartz vein and strikes X. 52'^ W. and dips 67° W, 
It is, as here exposed, 20 to 2S inches in width and has a fairly well- 
defined central zone which is rich in metallic sulphides — arseno- 
pyrite, galena, and sphalerite. Thi.s central zone is 6 to 11 inches in 
thickness. A sample for assay was taken three times across the outer 
parts of the vein and also three times across the central, sulphide 
zone. The first sample showed 0.5 ounce of gold and 0.3 ounce of 
silver to the ton, or a total value of $11.89 a ton. The second sample 
gave 2.5 ounces of gold and 5.9 ounces of silver to the ton, or a total 
value of $54.73 a ton.^ Although this vein is small and its extent 
is not known, still its £oId content may reasonably encourage further 
search for gold-bearing veins in its vicinity. 

The facts noted above, especially the results attain* ] on Port 
Yaldez, McKinley Lake, and Jackpot Bay. justify the opinion that 
auriferous quart/ veining is not exceptionally uncommon about 
Prince William Sound. In one place, the Cliff mine, a producing 

•Assays by W. H. CogUU and D. F. Higgios, of Wort h wertin UniTersity. 
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property has been developed. The facts are sufficient to encourage 
further careful search for groUl-bearin^ quartz veins about Prince 
Wiiiiain Sound and to justify a reasonable expectation that produc- 
ing properties other tluui the Cliif mine may l)e developed. It should, 
however, be remembered that the pro])ortiou of veins carrying; iroxl 
values in gold to those carry iu^r insijgndficant values will Ik- large, 
iiiid that the veins as far as known aie not of large size and so may 
not continue for considerable <listances. 

The best veins already discovereil are quartz veins in the slates 
and *rraywacke.s of the Valdez and Orca groups. No promising gold 
veins linvc yet been found in the greenstones and granites of the 
sound. Certain light -colored aplitic dike rocks cut the slates and 
graywackes in ])laces, and locally those dikes ai*e partly altered and 
contain siderite and pyrite and also probably small gold values. 

SILVEB. 

The copper ores also carry silver in small amounts, A large num- 
ber of assays ebow from 0.16 to '2.24 ounces of silver to the ton of 
ore. The ayerage silver content of these ores is probably less than 
1 ounce to the ton. 

No silver prospects have been noted on the sound, and the silver 
content of the gold ore on Jackpot Bay has been given above. 

NICKEL. 

Prospecting for nickel was carried on in 1005 at two points on the 
shore of Prince William Sound. One is on the south sicle of Port 
Valdez, where small stringers of pyrrhotite. possibly carrying nickel, 
occur. The other is on the east shore of I nakw ik Inlet, jnst north of 
the mouth of Minei-s Kiver. There is a tunnel here feet in length. 
The country rock is diorite, carrying dissemmatiM^l pyrrhotite. The 
vein, if it can be so called, is a zone in the dioi ite impregmited with 
this iron snlj)hide and has no sliarply delined walls. This sulphide- 
iK'aring rock is 10 feet or more in width, and al)ove tlie tunnel, which 
is at the water's edge, a zone of iron-stained rock, perlnips 20 feet in 
width, can be seen running up tlie cliff. Here, also, there arc some 
pegmatitic veins in the diorite which carry pyrrhotite. Tlu^so ])eg- 
matitic veins are from one-fourtli inch to 2 inches in width and are 
not sharply defined. There are also in the dioritic country rock small 
fractures filled with (luartz. but these do not, at h'ast so far as seen, 
carry the iron .sulphide. It was thought that the pyrrhotite carried 
considerable values of nickel and also of cobalt. Selected samples of 
the best ore which could be found at this particular point were 
assayed and the results show neither cobalt or nickel. More work has 
been done hen since 1905, and encouraging results have been reported* 
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AmnHoiTY. 

On the east side of the bay of Port Wells, in which is the Barry 
Glacier, about 1^ miles south of the front of this glacier, is an anti- 
mony prospect. Near the shore there are exposures of graywacke 
striking? N. 28° E. and dipping; 45° to GO W. Back (northeast) from 
the shore about 200 yards and 100 feet above the sea a few small strip- 
pings have been made on the north side of a small stream. The rocks 
here are black slates and graywackes, sheared and fractured. The 
strippiii<:s are along a zone of highly sheared rock. This zone is 6 to 
8 feet in thickness, strikes N. 68" £., dips 45° to GS"" N., and is the 
breccia along a thrust fault. The rock of this zone is black slate 
cemented by quartz. On the foot-wall side of the zone there is 3 to 4 
inches of black gougie, and on the hanging wall one-half inch to 2 
inches of the same material. Next to the hanging wall, but in the 
sheared zone, is a layer, 1 to 8 inches thick, of quartz holding less rock 
than usual. This layer contains stibnite (sulphide of antimony), 
which is closely associated with the quartz and in some places fills 
little Tugs in the quartz. Some movement has taken place along the 
&ult since the deposition of the quartz and stibnite, as indicated by 
sHckensided surfaces. The samples of this layer collected here have 
one-tenth to one-third of their mass stibnite. This layer is reported 
to have been 2 feet thick in places and to have carried much more 
stibnite than noted above. About 1,000 pounds of antimony ore is 
said to have been taken from this place. 

LBAO. 

Galena, the sulphide of lead, has Ihhmi found in very small amounts 
with the copper minerals in ^^t'veral localities. In none of these places 
is it in lar^e enonph (piantities to form an ore of value. It is. however, 
fairly abundant in the gold vein on J ackpot Bay, already described. 

ZINC. 

Sphalerite, the sulphide of zinc, has also been found in small 
amounts with the copper minerals in several localities. Some of these 
places are the EUamar mine; prospects just south of Landlocked 
Bay; prospects near the head of Louis Bay, in the northern part of 
Knight Island; prospects on Herring Bay of Kni^t Island. So far 
as present prospecting has gone no bodies of ore of commercial impor- 
tance have been disclosed. 

ntOH. 

Iron-bearing sulphides ( |)yrite, pyrriiotile, and chalcopyrite) occur 
abundantly about the souud, but of course are not of value as iron 
pres. 
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On the northwest coast of Hinchinbrook Island^ about 1^ miles 
southwest of Johnstone Point, are exposures of a soft fine-grained 
slate OP shale, gray to pinkish in color, which is heavily stained with 
soft red hematite. Much of the rock here resembles the " paint rock " 
of some of the Liake Superior iron mines, but the hematite is only in 
the cracks and does not run through the rock itself. 

A vein of hemntit \ 2 feet in width, is reported from the south- 
western part of Hinchinbn)ok Island, between the south shore of Port 
Etches and Signal Mountain. 

Half a mile south of Louis Bay, in the northern part of Knight 
Island, is a diear zone in greenstone. There are 1 to 10 inches of vein 
material in this zone. The vein material is magnetite with pyrite 
and a little epidote and pyrrhotite. The vein strikes northeast and 
southwest and dips SO"* SE. 

ASBESTOS. 

On the southeast side of Elrington Islantl. U miles from the north- 
east end of the island, is about 370 feet of tunneling exposing some 
([uartz and calcite veins in greenstone and black to gray slate. These 
veins hold a little pyrrhotite, but, as far as seen, no asbestos, although 
the work is reported to have been done on an asbestos pr«»pect. Near 
the mouth of the tunnel are several fragments of gre^stone similar 
to that in place near at hand, carrying irregular veins of asbestos 
mixed with quartz. Some of these veins are 3 inches in width and 
the fibers of the asbestos are perpendicular to the walls of the veins. 

FETBOLEUM. 

W. N. Armstrong reports the discovery of petroleum seepage on 
£yak River about a mile south of the Copper River and Northwestern 
Railway. 

58G68*— Bull. 448— XO S 
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Copper and upper Chistorhina ri' ors, scale, 1 : 2.50,000; by T. G. Gerdine. Con- 
tain (h1 in Professional Paper 41. Not issued separately. 

Copper, Nabesna, and (Miisana rivers, headwaters of; scale, 1 : 250,000; by D. C 
Witherspoon. Contained in Professional Parier 41. Not iss^ied separately. 

Controller Bay region special niap; scale. 1:(;2.5(X); by 10. G. iianiilton. For 
sale at 35 cents a copy or $21 per hundred. 

General map of Alaska coast rejrion frnui Yakutat Bay to Prince William 
Sound; scale, 1:1,200,000; compiled by G. C. Martin, Contained in ftuile- 
tln 336, 
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in preparation, 

Gbitinn quadrangle' map; scale, 1 : 250,000; by T. O. Qerdine and D. C Witber- 

spoon. * 

COOK INLET AND STTSITNA BEOION. 

Tiie petroleum fields of the Pacific cousl of Alaska, .with an account of the 
Bering River coa'l depoBlts, by G. €. Martin. Bulletin 250. 1^05. 04 pp. 

Coal resources of soulhweetern AlaslEa, by B. W. Stone. In Bulletin 250, 1905v 
pp. 151-171. 

Gold placers of Tumagain Arm, Cook Inlet, by P. H. Mofltt. In Bulletin 259, 
19(»5, pp. 90-99. 

Mineral resources of the Kenni Peninsula; Gold fields of tlio TnrnaKain Arm 
region, by F. H. MoflJt, pp. 1-52: Coal fields of the Kuchcmak Buy region, 
by R. W. Stone, pi). 53-73. IJulletin 277, mMh S<) pjt. 

PrelUninnry stnteniotit on the Matanuslca coal field, by G. C. Martin. In Bulle- 
tin 284, 190G, pi>. 88-100. 
*A reconnaissance of the Matannska coal field, Alaedca, In 1905, by G. C Martin. 
Bulletin 2S0, V,m, ?A] pp. 

Reconnaissance in the Mainnuska and Talkeetna basins, by Sidney Paige and 
Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 104-125. 

Geologic reconnnissnnce in the Matannska nnd Tnlkeetna basins, Aladca, by 
Sidney Paige and Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 327, 1907. 71 pp. 

Notes on geology and mineral prospects in tbe vicinity of Seward. Kenat 
Peninsula, by V. S. Grant and D. F. TTi^rsins. In Bulletin 379, 1909, i)p. 9H-107. 

Preliminary reiK>rt on tbe mineral resources of the southern part of Kenal 
Fenlnsnia, by V. S. Grant and D. F. Hlgglna In Bnlletfn 442, 1010, pp. 
160-178. 

Outline of the geology and mineral resources of the Iliannia and Clark lakes 
region, by G. C. Martin and F. J. Katz. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 17^-200. 

Gold placers of tbe Mulcbatnn, by F. J. Kats. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 
201-202. 

Topographic maps, 

Keuai Peiiinsnln, northern portion ; 8<:'nle. 1 : 250,000; by £. G. Hamilton. Con- 
tained in Bulletin 277^. .Not published separately. 

Beconnalssance map of Matanuska and Talkeetna region; scale, 1:250,000; 
by T. (^ Gerdine and R. H. Sargent. Contained In Bulletin 327. Not pub- 
lished seiiarately. 

Modnt MeKlnl^ regloD; scale, 1:025,000; by D. L. Reabum. Contained in 
Professional Paper 46. Not publlidied separately. 

In preparatim. 

The Mount MeKlnley region, by A. H. Brooks, with descriptions of the Igneous 
rocks and <>f the Bonnifleld and Kantlshna districts by L. M. Prlndle. Pro- 
fessional Pai>er 70. 

ALASKA FENINStlLA AND ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 

Gold mine on Unalaska Island, by A. J. Collier. In Bulletin 258, 1905, pp. 
102-103. 

Gold (lei osits of the Shumagln Islands, by G. C. Martin. In Bulletin 250, 1905^ 
pp. 100-101. 

Notes on tbe petroleum fields of Alaska, by G. G. Martin. In Bulletin 250, 

1905, pp. 128-139. Abstract from Bulletin 250. 
The petroleum fields of the Pacific coast of Alaska, with an account of the 

Bering liiver coal deposits, by G, C. Martin. In Bulletin 250, 1905, 04 pp. 
Coal resouK * s of southwestern Alaska, by R. W. Stone. In Bulletin 250, 1906^ 

pp. 151 171. 

The Herendeen Bay coal field, by Sidney Paige. In Bulletin 284, IIKJG, iJii. 
101-106. 

Mineral resources of southwestern Alaska, by W. W. Atwood. In Bulletin 
379. 1900, pp. lOS-152. 

In preparation. 

Geology and mineral resources of parts of Alaska Peninsula, by W. W. At- 
wood. 
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YUKON BASIN. 

The coal resources of tbe Takoo, Alaska, by A. J. Ck>lll«r. BnUetin 218, 1903, 
71 pp. 

rrhe gold placers of tbe Fortymlle, Birch Creek, and Fairbanks reirlong, by 

T.. M. Prindle. HuUetln 251. 1!K)5, 80 pp. 35 cents. 
YukQU placer fields, by L. M. Prludle. In Bulletiu 284, lUOO, pp. lOi^-131. 
Beconnafsssnce from Circle to Fort Hamlin, by R, W. Stone. In Bulletin 284, 

1000. pp. 328-131. 

The Yukou-Tununa region, Alaska ; defteriptiou of the Circle quadrangle, by 

I* M. Prindle. Bnlletin 296, 1906, 27 pp. 
Tbe Boiitiiflold and Kantisbna regions, by L. M. Prindle. In Bulletin S14, 1907, 

pp. 205-22«. 

The Circle precinct, Alaska, l)y Alfretl II. HnMiks. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 
1S7-204. 

The Yukon Tnnnnn rejrlfui. Aliiskn ; doserlptlon of the Fairbanks and Rampart 
QuaarauKie.s, by L. M. Priiidle. F. L. Hess, and C. C. Covert. Bulletin 337, 
1008, 102 pp. 

♦Occnrrenro of ^old in tbe Yukon-Tanana region, by L. M. Prindle. In Builetiu 

345, 1SJ0.S, 171>-18G. 45 cents. 
*The Fortyniile gold placer district, by M. Prindle. In Bnlletin 345, 1908^ 
pp. IS!" 107. 4.') cents. 
Water-supply Investlgatimis in Alaska, llKM) and 11KJ7, by F. F. Hensiiavv and 
C. C. Covert. Water-Supply Paper 218. 11K)8. 156 pi>. 
♦Water supply of the Fntrbnnks district In 1907, by C. C. Covert. In Bulletin 

345, 1908, pp. 198 205. 45 cents. 
Tbe Fortymite quadrangle, by L. M. Prindle. Bnlletin 375, 1001^ 52 pp. 
Water-Rupplv investigations In Yukon-Tanana region, 1S)06-1908. bv C. C 

Covert and C. E. Ellsworth. Water-Supply Patter 228, 1909, 108 pp. 
Tbe Fairbanks gold-placer region, by L. M. Prindle and F. J. Katz. In Bnl- ; 

Irtiii 370, irK>0, l.p. 1S1 2f)0. 

Water supply of the Yukon-Tanana region, 1907-^^, by C. C. Covert and C. B. 

Ellsworth. In Bulletin 379, 1900, pp. 201-228. 
GoM 1 : i r ers of the Iluby Cre^ district, by A. 0« Maddren. In Bulletin 879, 

1U09, pp. 229-233. 

Placers of tbe Gold Hill district, by A. G. Maddren. In Bnlletin 879, 1909, 

pp. 2.''.4 2.37. 

Gold placers of the Innoko district, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 379, 1900, 
pp. 238-266. 

Tbe Innoko gold-placer district, with accounts of the central Kuskokwini 

Valley and the Ruby Creek and Gold Hill placers, by A. Q. Maddren. ! 

Bulletin 410, 1910, 87 pp. 
Sketch of tho Kt'ol<'^'v of the northeastern pjirt <>f the Fairbanks qnadrangle, 

by L. M. Prindle. In Bulletin 442. 1010. pp. 21>3-Lm 
The auriferous quartz veins of the Fairbanks district, by I.. M. Prindle. In 

Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 210-220. 
Placer mining in the Yukon-Tanana region, by C. £. Ellsworth. In Bulletin 

442. 1010. pp. 230-245. 
Occurrence of wolframite and cassiterlte in the gold placers of Deadwood 

Creek, Birch Creek district, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 442, 1910, 

pp. 246-250. 

Water supply of the Yukon-Tanana region, 1909, by C. B. Ellsworth. In 

Bulletin 44'_». 101O, pp. i'r»l-2S.S. 
The Koyukuk-Chaudalar gold region, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 442, 
1910, pp. 284-315. 

Topographic maps. 

Fortymlle quadrangle; scale, 1:280,000; by E. C. Barnard. For sale at 6 

cents a c'oi>v or $3 per hundred. 
The Fairbanks quadrangle; scale. 1:250,000; by T. G. Gerdlne, D, C. Wither- 

siwon, and R. B. Oliver. For sale at 10 cents a copy or $6 per hundred. 
Kampart quadrauKlo; ?u:'ale, 1:250,000; by D. C. Witherspoon and R. B. 

Oliver. For sale at 10 cents a copy or $0 per hundred. 
Fairbanks special map; scale, 1:62.500; by T. G. Gerdtae and R. H. Sargent 

For sale at 10 cents a eojty or .$G i>er hundred. 
Yukon-Tanana region, reconnaissance map of; scale, 1:625,000; by T. O. 

Gerdlne. Contained in Bulletin 251, 1005. Not published separately. 
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Fairbanks and Birch Creek districts, reconnuissance mai)8 of; scale, 1 : 250,000; 

by T. 0. Gerdlne. Contained fn Bulletin 251, 1905. Not issued separately, 
pircle quadrangle, Yukon-Tanana region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by D. C. Witber- 

8|)oon. Contained in Bulletin 295. In print as separate publication. 

In preparatiou, 

(jtwlogy and mineral resources ot Fairbanks gtuadniugle, by I^. M. Prindle. 



8EWABD PENINSULA. 

A reconnaissance of tbe Cai>e Nojue and adjacent gold fields of Seward Penin- 

mla, Alaska, In 1900, by A. H. Brooks, O. B. Richardson, and A. J. Collier. 

In a special pnMIcntion entitled " Reconnnissnnces in tbe Cape Nome and 

Norton Bay regions, Alaska, in 1900," lUOl, 180 pp. 
A reconnaissance in the Norton Ray rejBion, Alaska, In 1900, by W. C. Menden- 

hall. In a srH-ciai piibiieatioti entitled "Reconnaissances in tbe Cape 

Nome and Norton bay regions, Alaska, iu 1900.'* 
A reconnntfisflnce of the northwestern portion of Seward Penlnsuls, Alaska, by 

A. J. Collirr. Prdfcssiotial Paiier 2. 1002. 70 pp. 
Tbe tin deposits of tbe York region, Alaska, by A. J. Collier. Bulletin 229, 

ItKM. CI pp. 

Becent developments of Alaskan tin deposits, by A. J. Collier. In Bulletin 

250. 1(M)r.. pp. 120-127. 
Tbe I'airliax en gold placers of Seward Peninsula, by 1\ II. Motlit. Bulletin 
247. V.M ».■"., sr, 1)1 ). 

Tbe York tin rei^um, hy F. L. Hess. In Bulletin 284, 1906, pp. 145-1 r)7. 
Gold mining on Seward Peninsula, by F. H. Mofflt. In Bulletin 284, liKKJ, 
I>1>. 132-141. 

Tbe Kougarok region, by A. 11. Brooks. In Rnlletln ?A4, 1007, pp. 104-lSl. 
♦Water 8ui)piy of Nome region, Seward i'eiiiusula, Alaska, 1900, by J. C. Hoyt 

and P. F. Henshaw. Water-Supply Paper 19G, 1907, 52 pp. 15 cents. 
Water supi>h of tbe Nnnio region, Seward Peninsula, 1900, by J. C Hoyt and 

F. F. Hen«baw. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 1S2-180. 
Tbe Nome region, by F. H. Mofflt In Bulletin 814, 1907, pp^ 126-145. 
QoM fields of tii Snionmn and Niukluk river basins, by F. S. Smith. In 

Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 140-156. 
Geology and mineral resources of Iron Creek, by P. 8. Smith. In Bnlletln S14, 

1907, i»p. 157-16^. 

The gokl placers of parts of Seward Peninsula, Alaska, including the Nome, 
Council, Kougarok, Port Clarence, and tloodbope precincts, by A. J. Collier, 
P. I>. Hess, P. S. Stnitli. and A. H. Brooks. Bulletin ,328. 1908, pp. 34.3. 
•Invest! oration of the mineral deposits of Seward Peninsula, by P. S. Smith. 

in Bulletin 345, im)S. pp. 200-250. 45 cents. 
*The Seward Peninsula tin deposits, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 846, 1006, 

pp. 251-267. 4.5 cents. 
•Mineral deposits of tbe Ix)8t River and lirooks Mountain regions, Seward 
Peninsula, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 345, 1906, pp. 2B8-271. 45 cents. 
♦Water supply of tbe Nome and Kougarok regions, Seward Peninsula, in 190d-7, 

by F. F. Henshaw. In Bulletin 345, 1908, pp. 272-285. 45 cents. 
Water-supply investigations In Alaska, 1906 and 1907, by F. P. Henshaw and 

r. r. rovert. Water-Supi«ly T'nih r 218. 1908. j)p. mo. 
Geology of the Seward Peninsula tin deposits, by Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 358, 

1908, pp. 72. 

Becent developments in soutbem Seward Peninsula, by P. S. Smith. In Bulle- 
tin 379, 1909, pp. 207-301. 
Tbe Iron Creek region, by P. S. Smith. In BulleUu 379, 1909, pp. 302-^. 
Mining in the Falrliaven precinct, by F. F. Henshaw. In Bulletin 879, 1909, 

pp. 355-369. 

Water-supply investigations in Seward I'eniusula in 1908, by F. F. Henshaw. 

In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 370-401. 
Geology and mineral resources of tbe Solnmon Mtui r:is:n1ei)aga quadrangles, 

Seward Peniusula, by P. S. Sniitli. Bulletin 433, 1910, 234 pp. 
Mineral resources of tbe Nulato Council region, by P. S. Smith and H. M. 

Eakiu. In Bulletin 442, 1910, i)p. ait>-352. 
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Mining in Seward I'ealiigala* by F. F. Henstiaw. In Bulletin 442, 1910, 

Water-supply invcstl^Mtions in Seward Pvninsula In 1908, by F. F. Henabaw. 
In Bulletin 44::, luio. pp. 

TopoQrapk4e map$» 

The ftdlowing luiiis ;ir<» f«»r Kale at .T t ruf.s u nr $;i iwr huiulml : 

Casadepaga quadrangle, Seward reuiimuia ; scale. 1 :G2,50O; by T. G. Gerdiue. 
Grand Central siiecial, Seward Peninsula; scale, 1 : 62,500: by T. 6. Gerdlne. 

N'ints s|)(Mi;il. Seward Peninsula; >*(!ile, 1 :t)*2.5(K»: by T. (J. (ierdlne. 
SoloiiHtu <iuaurangle, Seward IVniuisulu ; wt-ale. 1 :<>2,500; by T. G. Gerdiue. 

The following nuips are for sale at 25 rvnlii a ("iiy, or $15 per bnndrtMl : 

Seward Peulusulu, uortlieustern jxirtion ot, topographic reconoaissaQce of; 

scale, 1 : 250,000; by T. G. Gerdlne. 
Bewnri ! 'ciiiiisiiirt . n< irtiuvt^teni portion of, topogiaphlc reconnalssance of; 

Bcaie, i : 2iA),W0 , by T. G. Gerdiue. 
Seward Pentnaiila, southern portion of, topographlG reconnaissance of; scales 

1:250,000; by T. Q. Gerdlne; 

in preparation. 

Geology of the area repretsented on the Nome and Grand Central special maps ; 

by F. U. Moffit, F. L. Hess, and P. S. Smitb. 
The water resources of Seward Peninsula ; by F. F. Hensbaw. 

^OKIUEBN ALASKA. 

A reconnnissance from Fort Hamlin to Kotzebue Sound, Alaska, by wny of 
Dall, Kanuti, Allen, and Kowak rivers; by W. C. Meudeuliall. l'rofet$»iuuai 
Paper 10, 1902, pp. 68. 
•A ri'comiaissniire in northern Alaska across the llocky Mountains, alon^ tho 
Koyukuk, John, Auaktuvuk, and CX>lville rivers, and the Arctic coast to 
Cape Lisbume, in 1901 : by F. C. Behrader and W. J. Peters, Professional 
Paper 20, 1904, pi>. 130. 
Coal fields of the Cape Lisburue region ; by A. J. Collier. In BuUetin 250, 1905, 
pp. 172-185. 

Geology and coal resources of Cape Lisbume region, Alaska; by A. J, Collier* 
Bulletin 19UU, pp. 54. 

Topographic map$. 

Fort Yukon to KoUebne Sound, rectmnaissance map of; scale, 1:1,200,OUO; 
by D. L. Reabam. Oontalned in Professional Paper 10. Not publisbed 

se|>arately. 

Koynkuk Uiver lo mouth of Colvlile River, including John Uiver; scale, 
1 : i.200,(MX) ; by w. J. Peters. Contained bi Professloiial Paper 20. (Out 
of stock,) Not publiiiied aeparately. 
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